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Many a devil’s food cake would have 
gone flat except for the correct degree 
of heat measured out by a Robertshaw 
Thermostat. But nowadays here at 
Robertshaw we're measuring heat for 
devil’s food of a different kind—we’re 
making boosters and shells for aircraft 
and anti-aircraft guns; we're turning 
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out fuses for hand grenades, and stats. What Robertshaw Thermostats 
primers and ignition cartridges for we still make are used entirely on Gov- 


rockets. Likewise we make instruments ernment projects—a work which serves 


for aircraft, and it’s all work for which the double object of keeping our 


we have been peculiarly fitted during research department and engineering 
long years in the precision manufac- division looking toward new models 


ture of Robert- For High Achievement iu the production of war equipment. for the coming 


shaw Thermo- od OT days of peace. 
 . — NAY A 


AW THERMOSTAT CO., YOUNGWOOD, PA 








HE wonders of tomorrow will come from the germ of today’s genius. 

Under the feverish pressure of war, developments are taking place 
that, in less strenuous times, might have required years to realize. 
Already, technically speaking, our pre-Munich world is an antiquity. 
The Gas World of tomorrow, too, will benefit from the effects of 
this precedent shattering impulse. 

The Engineering, Research and Development Departments of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company and Merco Nordstrom Valve 
Company are thinking ahead of the times. On the drawing boards new 
designs are taking form. In the laboratories experimental models are 
being put through their paces. With the Victory and a return to 
normal times, the results of today’s research will be apparent in 
tomorrow’s EMCO Gas Meters, EMCO Regulators and Nordstrom 
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CARBURETED 
WATER GAS MACHINES? 








Q. Can a carbureted water gas machine be operated successfully and efficiently 
on 100% bituminous coal and 100% heavy oil? 


A. Yes, indeed, if it is a Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. 


Q. Does operation on 100% bituminous and 100% heavy oil cause the machine 
to smoke? 


} A. No, indeed, not the Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. 


Q. Can a carbureted water gas machine be changed at will, and without altera- 
tions in the machine, from coke or anthracite to bituminous coal, and from 
one grade of oil to another grade? 


A. Yes, indeed, if it is a Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. you 
can take advantage of every change in market prices. 


Q. Is the REVERSE FLOW process new and untried? 


A. No, indeed. The first Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine wa» 
installed in 1937. Today there are ten plants in successful operation and three 
more under construction. Names gladly furnished on request. 


Q. Can existing water gas machines be modernized to obtain REVERSE FLOW 
advantages? 


A. Yes, indeed. Semet-Solvay can apply the REVERSE FLOw principle to all three- 
shell water gas machines. 


Q. Are all Semet-Solvay Water Gas Machines: REVERSE FLOW? 
A. No, indeed. Semet-Solvay can furnish all types of water gas machines, 
Q 


. Are all REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machines Semet-Solvay Machines? 
. Yes, indeed. REVERSE FLOW is an exclusive Semet-Solvay development. 


A 
Q. Is it difficult to make sure just what economies and other advantages you 
can expect from the REVERSE FLOW process in YOUR plant? 


A. No, indeed. Semet-Solvay will be glad to make a survey and complete repons 
without cost or obligation to you. Why not write them today? 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING G7 CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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A report to our Customers 


including Uncle Sam 


IS is January—the first month of the 
= year since Pearl Harbor. We— 
the members of the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association—makers of pipe for water, gas 
and sewer mains—are still in the position of 
having thousands of customers 
but only one to whom we can 


guarantee delivery under 


wartime restrictions. 








That No. 1 Customer is 


Uncle Sam. And in spite 
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of increased capacities, our facilities have been 
strained to the last ladle to furnish cast 
iron pipe for Army and Navy 
training camps; airfields; 
naval bases; ordnance arsen- 
als; tank and airplane plants 
and shipyards, and their hous- 
ing requirements, as well as 
essential civilian projects. 
Also, we are making or machining in our 
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tank and plane parts; machine tool castings; liners 
for Diesel Marine engines; propeller shafts and 
other ship castings; chemical and other castings; 
presses for making armor plate, shells, and for 
dehydrating gunpowder. 


=e To thousands of our customers, whose re- 


{ * » 


quirements for needed extensions of water, gas 





and sewer mains we have been unable to sup- 
ply, we have this to report: The clouds of war 
have a platinum lining. 

When you can get the cast iron pipe you 
want, and need, it will be better than two 
years ago—better than ever. Our stepped-up 
wartime production alone would be bound to 
reflect progress in design and manufacture. 
% The plant research of our members—the field 
p research of our Association—the intensified 
laboratory controls, from raw materials to fin- 
ished product, made necessary by greater pro- 
duction —are a continuing program. 

For this improved cast iron pipe which we 
are delivering today to our No. 1 Customer— 
which few of our regular customers have had 
an opportunity to lay—we began to prepare 


ten years before Pearl Harbor. Two years ago, 
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engineers representing pipe 
users, under the auspices of 


the American Standards 
Association, came to frui- 
tion in the adoption of the 
A. S. A. Law of Design for cast iron pipe in 
underground service. 

We are now making cast iron pipe accord- 
ing to this new Law of Design—the most 
modern of all pressure pipe for water, gas 
and sewer mains — with all the inherent vir- 
tues of the cast iron pipe you have previously 
laid. This is pipe worth waiting for if your re- 
quirements for permanent installations, can pos- 
sibly be deferred. We repeat—pipe worth wait- 
ing for. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research As- 
sociation, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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CAST IRON PIPE 
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Alabama Pipe Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe 
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McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 


National Cast Iron Pipe 
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Donaldson Iron Co. Pipe Co. 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foun- United States Pipe and 
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All operations under rigid laboratory control! But 
the phrase, despite its significance, only vaguely 
hints of the intensive, unremitting labors of collective 
research, analytic and plant-control laboratories . . . 
of collaborating gas company meter shops and 
field engineers conducting trials and tests . . . of 
technicians fitting the results of approved “pilot” 
tests into production routine [) And all to the end 
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that American Meter Company products, including 
Tinned Steelcase Meters, shall maintain their repu- 
tation for steady progress in increased values! 
Practical and better meters . . . more accurate, 
more trouble-free. Greater and greater return 
upon your meter-dollar investment. ) The details ore 
found in CATALOG TG-4. If your copy has been borrowed, we 


shall promptly forward another. 


GENERAL OFFICES - 60 EAST 42N0 STREET, NEW YORK, N Y 


AMERICAN 
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INCORPORATED 
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Liquefaction, Storage and Regasification 
Of Natural Gas For Peak Loads 


N THE EARLY DAYS of nat- 
ural gas production the consump 
tion was either close to the source 

of supply or only a short distance 
away and when the added winter 
househeating load became too great 
for the transmission line, another line 
was economically installed. 

As longer transmission lines and 
compressor stations to pump the gas 
became necessary, however, the ques- 
tion of meeting larger peak loads in- 
volved greater and greater invest- 
ments in pipe lines and compression 
equipment and the load factor on the 
transmission lines became lower in 
spite of the greater amount of indus- 
trial and commercial gas sold. 

If a cold speli, requiring a maxi- 
mum of househeating, lasted for 
three or four consecutive days, the 
gas stored under pressure in an in- 
adequate transmission system, which 
was the only storage available at that 
time, would become exhausted and 
the lesser important industrial con- 
sumption would have to be curtailed, 
unless additional expensive transmis- 
sion and compression equipment, 
which would only be used a few days 
in the year, was provided. 

The manufactured gas industry, in 
which the loads are smaller than in 
the natural gas industry, provided for 
meeting the excess consumption over 
manufacturing capacity by drawing 
on reserve supplies from either low 
or high pressure gas holders properly 
located in the distribution system. 

Natural gas companies’ experience 
in solving peak load demand prob- 
lems, when the consuming commu- 





By 
W. E. Steinwedell 





Cooling Tower and three Liquid Natural Gas Storage Spheres. 


nity is a great distance from the 
source of natural gas supply and 
large peaks prevail, has, however, 
been more difficult. 

The cost of standard low or high 
pressure gas holders for natural gas 
is prohibitive, as the large amount of 
natural gas used for househeating, 
which is dependent upon the weather, 
is extremely variable. 

Some natural gas companies, hav- 
ing depleted fields which are gas 
tight, have successfully stored gas 
underground by pumping large quan- 
tities of gas into these depleted fields 
during the summer months, when the 
pipe line system has excess capacity, 
and withdrawing the gas in the win 
ter as needed. 


As field storage, however, soon ex- 
ceeds pipe line pressure a compres- 
sor station is required and the sur- 
rounding gas leases must be properly 
controlled. This system involves less 
investment if the gas stored is pro- 
duced from owned wells and not pur- 
chased from others, which involves 
paying in advance for the gas so 
stored, but the rate of delivery from 
repressured fields may not be as great 
as from a liquid gas plant. 

Where cities have changed from 
manufactured to natural gas and 
have old oil or carburetted water gas 
plants extant, a high heating value 
reformed oil gas has been success- 
fully and economically produced for 
supplying peak load or emergency 
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gas and improving the load factor of 
the transmission lines. This gas has 
been found to function satisfactorily 
in all types of gas burners, and serves 
well until the natural gas load be- 
comes so great that the old oil and 
water gas plants become too small to 
be sufficiently effective. A new twin 
generator reformed oil gas process 
applicable to old water gas sets and 
of large capacity has just been per- 
fected. 

It is impractical to install a new 
reformed oil gas plant for peak load 
control, as the fixed charges entailed 
by its few days use during the year 
render this method prohibitive. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that an adequate natural gas storage 
not requiring high pressures and 
large holders is necessary at the end 


. of long transmission lines where 


large peaks prevail. 

The liquefaction of natural gas 
and storing it at low temperature in 
thermos containers, made of special 
nickel steel internal containers and 
properly insulated and with an ex- 
terior steel shell, satisfies these re- 
quirements, as the stored liquid can 
be easily regasified at high rates by 
pumping it through a heater, where 
it is indirectly heated with steam, and 
then passing the gas into the distrib- 
uting system. One cubic foot of the 
liquid when so heated produces about 
600 cubic feet of natural gas, which 
has the same analysis as the gas 
which was liquefied. 

After considerable laboratory and 
research work, a pilot plant was 
erected in 1939 and successfully op- 
erated for several months. The 
liquid gas was stored in a tank hold- 
ing about sixteen hundred cubic feet 
of liquid gas, equal after heating to 
about one million cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas ready for distribution and 
use. 


Cleveland, Ohio Plant 


The first practical application of 
this method of supplying peak load 
natural gas was made in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the City is principally 
supplied with natural gas from West 
Virginia. The cold waves which pre- 
vailed in the East in recent winters 
made it difficult for all gas com- 
panies in this part of the country to 
maintain an ample supply, and it was 
felt that Cleveland should either in- 
stall a new transmission line, or in- 
stall a liquid natural gas plant for 
less than half the investment, and 
which would, in addition to taking 
care of hourly shortages, provide a 
large amount of gas at the end of 
the transmission svstem where it was 
most needed. 
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The plant constructed was origin- 
ally designed to liquefy 3,500,000 
cubic feet of gas per 24 hours, and 
have three storage tanks, each hold- 
ing about 84,000 cubic feet of liquid, 
equal to 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

The total original storage in Cleve- 
land was therefore equal to 150,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas, but this stor- 
age is now being increased by the in- 
stallation of a new design of liquid 
storage tank equal to 100,000,000 ad- 
ditional cubic feet of natural gas. 
The regasification equipment has a 
maximum hourly capacity of 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 


Process 


The gas to be liquefied enters the 
plant from the City high pressure 
lines at 30 lbs. per sq. in. gauge pres- 
sure and is compressed by a 600 h.p. 
gas engine to 600 lbs. per sq. in. 
gauge pressure. 

The compressor cylinder oil is then 
removed by means of activated alu- 
mina, the carbon dioxide removed by 
scrubbing with monoethanolamine 
and diethylene - glycol, and the last 
traces of moisture removed by an ac- 
tivated alumina equipment with pro- 
vision for continuous operation. 

The gas is now cooled at 600 lbs. 
per sq. in. pressure by means of an 
ethylene condenser equipment in 
which the gas passes through, and 
the boiling ethylene on the outside of 
the tubes, thereby chilling the gas to 
minus 126° F., which reduces it at 
600 pounds per sq. in. pressure to a 
liquid. This liquid passes into a 
horizontal surge tank, kept half full 
by a suitable overflow arrangement. 
Any nitrogen, oxygen or other gases 
not liquefied at the pressure and tem- 
perature are bled to the engine fuel 
line, or to some other suitable point. 

After further chilling of the liquid 
in two flash gas heat exchangers tc 
minus 139° F., it passes through a 
first expansion valve, governed by 
the overflow arrangement in the 
surge tank, and passes into a vertical 
primary liquid tank at a reduced 
pressure of 55 lbs. per sq. in. gauge 
and the temperature drops to minus 
218° F. Here part of the liquid turns 
back into gas and goes back thtough 
heat exchangers to cool liquid gas, 
ethylene and ammonia, to be recom- 
pressed by an 800 h.p. engine to 600 
lbs. per sq. in. gauge, have the en- 
trained cylinder oil removed and be 
reprocessed into a liquid. 

The liquid from the primary liquid 
tank passes through a second expan- 
sion valve, operated by a float in the 
primary liquid tank, and into the 


main storage tanks at a further re- 
duced pressure, of 5 lbs. per sq. in. 
gauge, and the temperature drops to 
about minus 250° F. A small amount 
of the liquid turns back into gas and 
goes back through similar heat ex- 
changers for compression by means 
of a 150 h.p. compressor and the 
above mentioned 800 h.p. compressor, 
and the cylinder oil extracted, and 
the gas is then reliquefied. 

When the liquefaction plant is 
standing by but the stored liquid 
ready for use the small amount of 
gas vaporized in the storage spheres 
passes through an air heater, a back 
pressure valve set at 5 lbs. per sq. in., 
and a gas meter into the low pressure 
distribution system. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


The ethylene used for cooling the 
gas is contained in a closed circuit, 
where it is compressed from about 3 
Ibs. per sq. in. gauge and 30°F, 
using 1200 h.p. compressors, up to 
335 lbs. per sq. in. gauge and 60° F. 
It is then freed of its entrained cylin- 
der oil, reduced by an ammonia con- 
denser to minus 8° F., and passes as 
a liquid into a liquid tank. 

The liquid then passes through two 
flash gas heat exchangers and the 
temperature is reduced to minus 
48° F. 

This liquid ethylene is then cracked 
through an expansion valve to 5 Ibs. 
per sq. in. gauge pressure and the 
temperature drops to minus 145° F., 
at which it liquefies the 600 lb. pres- 
sure natural gas. 

When the liquefaction plant is shut 
down the excess ethylene is stored 
under pressure in vertical tanks. 

The ammonia used for cooling the 
ethylene is also contained in a closed 
circuit and is compressed from about 
31% lbs. per sq. in. gauge and 30° F., 
by a 500 hp. engine, to 114 Ibs. 
gauge. It is then reduced by a water 
condenser to 70° F., and passes as a 
liquid into a liquid tank. The liquid 
passes through two flash gas heat ex- 
changers and the temperature falls to 
19° F. 

This liquid ammonia is then 
cracked through an expansion valve 
to 4 lbs, pressure and the temper- 
ature drops to minus 20° F., at which 
it liquefies the 335 Ib. ethylene. Am- 
monia gas storage during shut-down 
periods is not required. 

Where sufficient cooling water for 
the intercoolers, aftercoolers and 
condensers is not available, a water 
cooling tower and circulating pumps 
are employed. All other compressor 
station auxiliaries are of the stand- 
ard type. 
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Storage 


The three original liquid storage 
tanks are made of concentric spheres 
separated by three feet of cork in- 
sulation. The lower part, on which 
the inner tank rests, is of block cork, 
and the upper part of the insulation 
is of granulated cork. 

Each inner sphere is 57 feet in di- 
ameter and made of a special steel 
with a .09 per cent carbon and 3! 
per cent nickel content, and is en- 
tirely of arc welded construction. 

The outer sphere is 63 feet in di 
ameter, made of tank steel and car- 
ried by twelve legs resting on con- 
crete foundations. 

A new “‘toro-segmental’’ liquid 
storage tank is now being con- 
structed, the inner nickel steel shell 
being 70 feet in diameter and 42 feet 
10 inches high and the outer stand- 
ard steel shell being 76 feet in di- 
ameter and 51 feet high. This new 
tank is cylindrical in shape but the 
top and bottom of the inner tank is 
of special design to provide for ex 
pansion and contraction. 


Regasification 


The regasification equipment con- 
sists of three special pumps, which 
raise the pressure of the liquid in the 
tanks to a pressure sufficient to force 
it into the three live steam liquid gas 
heaters or regasification units, and 
against the 30 lbs. per sq. in. gas 
gauge pressure carried in the city 
high pressure lines. 

The cold gas from the regasifica- 
tion units goes to a heater, using ex- 
haust steam from the pumps, for the 
purpose of raising temperature of the 
gas from about zero to about 50° F. 


Boiler Plant 


The site at which the above equip- 
ment was installed was already pro- 
vided with a boiler plant suitable to 
produce 62,000 pounds of steam per 
hour. This boiler plant is now 
equipped for either natural gas firing 
during the liquefaction periods when 
excess natural gas is available, or for 
oil firing during regasification pe- 
riods when there is a scarcity of gas. 


Miscellaneous Parts 


« The remainder of the plant con- 
sists of the conventional water cool- 
ing towers, inner and after coolers, 
water pumps, air compressors, high 
pressure storage tanks for the liquid 
ethylene when the plant is not oper- 
ating, and the other usual appliances 
of a gas compressor station. 

All piping carrying gas or liquid 
colder than minus 50° F. is made of 


ll 





Compressor and Machinery Room, Carbolic Acid Gas and Moisture 


Extractors, and cooling tower with 


copper tubing with Van Stone joints 
using bronze flanges and bolts. 

At every point possible automatic 
controls are used to regulate pres- 
sure, temperature, volume or engine 
speeds. 


General 


In designing a natural gas lique- 
faction, storage and _ regasification 
plant, the regasification rate should 
be sufficient to supply the difference 
between the hourly transmission line 
delivery capacity and the maximum 
hourly peak demand and also for 
emergency demands. 

The liquid storage must be large 
enough to supply the number peak 
hours per day for the greatest num- 
ber of successive peak days with suf- 
ficient excess for safety during sub- 
sequent liquefaction periods during 
which the storage is refilled. The 
liquefaction plant should be of a size 
which will fill the storage in about 
sixty to ninety days. 

The liquefaction plant’s rated daily 
capacity can only be increased by 
building a complete new unit, where- 
as the storage and regasification ca- 
pacities can easily be enlarged as de- 
mand requires. 

The liquid gas scheme, which is 
patented, is in addition to other pat- 
ent claims allowed, generally to 
liquefy natural gas delivered through 
the gas transmission equipment, 
when this equipment has excess ca- 
pacity, store this liquefied gas and 
then regasify the liquid at times of 
increased demand, and deliver this 
gas to the distributing system. 

The plant design will vary, depend- 
ing mainly on the pressure at which 
natural gas is delivered to the plant 


storage spheres in background 


inlet for liquefaction, the pressure 
desired in the regasified liquid, 
whether a steam plant and cooling 
water are available, and the most eco- 
nomical type of boiler fuel. 

The plant cost will vary with the 
above items of design, as well as with 
freight rates, labor conditions, char- 
acter of the soil for foundations, 
other variables and the local oper- 
ating conditions. 

The operating cost will depend on 
the local conditions and requirements, 
the amount of gas regasified annu- 
ally, and the costs of labor, natural 
gas for the compressor engines, boil- 
er fuel, supplies, expense, mainte- 
nance, repairs and miscellaneous 
items. 

The Cleveland plant was built dur- 
ing the fall of 1940 and due to the 
successful operation of the plant dur- 
ing the two succeeding winters there 
has been no gas shortage in Cleveland 
on peak days or at other times. The 
new liquid storage tank now building 
is to take care of the large existing 
war loads on the distribution system. 

Each installation requires a care- 
ful study of all the local conditions 
as above described, and the details of 
the plant design and construction will 
vary to suit such local conditions. 

The contract for the entire original 
plant in Cleveland, as well as for the 
additional natural gas storage tank, 
was executed by The Gas Machinery 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The natural gas liquefaction plant, 
the first of its kind in the world, went 
into service last winter successfully. 
There is now in the course of con- 
struction additional liquid storage ca- 
pacity which, when completed, will 
almost double its usefulness. 
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1942 


The Gas Utility Industry 


By 
Arthur F. Bridge 


President, American Gas Association, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, California 


CTUATED BY ONE PRIMARY MOTIVE — the 
A strengthening and furthering of the nation’s war effort— 

the gas industry in 1942 exerted every effort to increase 
America’s war-time productive capacity to its maximum. 

The outstanding development of the year was the mounting 
demands of war industries for gas fuel, approximately 25% of 
the present deliveries of natural gas and 15% of manufactured 
gas being used by war industries at the year end. 


As a result of this acceler- 


ated use of gas in the fabrica- 
tion of the implements of war, 
particularly the making of 
precision parts for guns, tanks, 
planes, ships, shells, etc., it be- 
came necessary during the lat- 


ter part of the year for the 
War Production Board to issue or- 
ders limiting certain uses of natural 
and manufactured gas. Both orders 
prohibited new gas-heating installa- 
tions in certain critical areas and pro- 
vided for steps to be taken to curtail 
gas consumption in time of threatened 
shortages. Later the above orders 
were revised and tightened. 


Issuance of.these Limitation Or- 
ders by WPB was made necessary 
by the fact that gas companies were 
unable to obtain steel and other criti- 
cal materials to expand present ca- 
pacities to meet greatly increased de- 
mands for gas fuel. Other reasons 
for issuing the orders, as stated by 
WPB, were to alleviate the oil short- 
age and lighten transportation load. 


Prior to the issuance of these or- 
ders, the American Gas Association, 
through its Committee on War Ac- 
tivities and Committee on Publicity 
and Advertising, had conferred fre- 
quently with WPB. An appeal to 
consumers to economize in the use of 
gas in order to save critical fuels and 
transportation and help avert gas 
shortages was made by WPB Oc- 
tober 28. On November 16th the As- 
sociation announced its support of 
WPB’s gas conservation program 
and at the same time released to gas 
companies throughout the country a 
public educational campaign cover- 
ing the conservation and curtailment 
of gas fuel. The keynote of this 


campaign was “Gas is a vital war 
material. Use it wisely.” The gas 
industry’s national advertising pro- 
gram also emphasized the need of 
conservation. 


Arthur F. Bridge 


At the end of 1942, 19,249,000 
customers, or the largest number 
ever connected to the mains of the 
industry, were being served with gas. 
This was an increase of 627,000 over 
the year 1941. Of this total, manu- 
factured gas companies served 10,- 
733,000 customers and the remain- 
ing 8,516,000 customers were served 
by natural gas companies. 
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Revenues of the entire industry, 
both manufactured and natural, ag- 
gregated $995,045,000, a gain of 8.9 
per cent over 1941. Natural gas com- 
panies grossed $584,533,000, a gain 
of 11.2 per cent, while manufactured 
gas companies were $410,512,000, or 
5.7 per cent more than for 1941. 

Industrial sales of natural gas reg- 
istered an increase of 58,911,000,000 
cubic feet at the end of 1942, bring- 
ing the total sales to 908,476,000,000 
cubic feet. This was a percentage in- 
crease of 6.9. Sales of manufactured 
gas for industrial purposes were 93,- 
275,000,000 cubic feet in 1942, or 
17.5 per cent more than for the pre- 
vious year, 

In the household uses of gas, such 
as cooking, refrigeration, house heat- 
ing, water heating, etc., manufactured 
gas companies sold 283,900,000,000 
cubic feet, a gain of 6.7 per cent for 
the year. Gas consumed for house 
heating registered an increase of 17.3 
per cent. Sales of natural gas for do- 
mestic uses registered an increase of 
13.3 per cent—bringing the sale for 
that purpose to 479,274,000,000 cubic 
feet. 























Indications are that the total pro- 
duction of natural gas in 1942, in- 
cluding amounts used in the manu- 
facture of carbon black and for field 
purposes, will reach a total in excess 
of three trillion cubic feet. Some 232 
billion cubic feet of natural gas were 
used as fuel for generating electric 
power in 1942, an increase of 29 bil- 
lion cubic feet over 1941. In several 
instances, the above figures estab- 
lished new records. 

Prompt action by the gas industry 
on matters originating with Govern- 
ment war agencies has been cleared 
through the Committee on War Ac- 
tivities of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Activities coordinated and 
directed by this Committee, which is 
broadly representative of the natural 
and manufactured gas industries, 
have included salvage and the ex- 
change of large quantities of mate- 
rials and equipment by gas com- 
panies, the conservation of oil and 
tin, the preparation of handbooks on 
the protection of the gas industry, a 
study of the manpower situation, and 
various other emergency matters 
arising out of the war. 
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It is estimated that 55 per cent of 
the nation’s productive capacity is 
being devoted to the prosecution of 
the war. In the all important metals 
field, where industrial gas is so ex- 
tensively used, it is much greater. 
The transformation to a war-time 
basis has been accomplished in such 
manner as to catise no bottlenecks. 
In fact, all industry has experienced 
the quick conversion of industrial gas 
equipment. Too, new equipment has 
been available—thus facilitating new 
production peaks. The quality of 
American made implements of war 
has been acclaimed by all of the 
United Nations. Most war machines 
have hundreds of parts—each must 
be perfectly formed and of maxi- 
mum strength. It is in the manufac- 
ture of these high quality parts that 
industrial gas is making its greatest 
contribution to the war production 
effort. The manufacture of high 
quality, interchangeable parts is the 
foundation of mass production, mod- 
ern gas furnaces for forging, hard- 
ening, annealing, and other heat 
treatments make it possible to deliver 
such parts at ever increasing rates. 


While many gas furnaces of spe- 
cial design are being installed to take 
care of unusual production problems, 
it is a significant fact that by far the 
greatest amount of production from 
gas equipment is in furnaces the de- 
signs of which were thoroughly 
tested out before the war started. 
This has been one of the chief rea- 
sons why deliveries of new industrial 
gas equipment have not been unduly 
delayed — why there have been no 
bottlenecks. On the other hand, 
where special designs of gas heating 
equipment have been deemed advis- 
able and desirable, the industry has 
drawn on its store of research and 
engineering knowledge and quickly 
produced suitable automatic, heat 
treating machines that fit perfectly 
into the exacting requirements and 
are speeding the tempo of our vast 
war production plants. 


It is evident that more and more 
emphasis will be placed on dehy- 
drated food to supply our over-seas 
forces and lend-lease requirements. 
The clean, controllable qualities of 
gas are recognized by this expanding 
industry as highly desirable. During 
the important steps of storing and 
packaging dehydrate vegetables, 
fruits, and other foods, a develop- 
ment of the gas industrv is being put 
to ever increasing use. This develop- 
ment, dehydrated air, protects the 
processed foods until they are per- 
manently packed for shipment. 


_ Toast affords an interesting side- 
light on the feeding of men and wom- 
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en in this war. It is believed that 
ours is the first army to enjoy toasted 
bread as a regular menu item in all 
establishments except in the field. 
The familiar gas revolving toaster, 
seen in sO many restaurants and 
lunch rooms, has gone to war, and is 
daily doing its share to maintain the 
strength of those men flying the 
planes and shouldering the guns. 
Other specialized cooking appli- 
ances that have been developed with- 
in the gas industry during peace time 
are also hard at work preparing tasty 
food for the Army and Navy forces. 
For instance, gas-fired deep fat fry- 
ers are being used by the thousands. 
They are particularly popular with 
army cooks in preparing French fried 
potatoes, the kind most in demand by 
both sexes in the armed services. 
Continuing the trend which began 
considerably more than a vear ago, 
activities of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Laboratories have 
been directed more and more to the 
demands of all-out war. After nu- 
merous preliminary contacts several 


assignments of a highly confidential 
nature were obtained from various 
branches of the armed forces. To 
properly handle them the War Prod- 
ucts Department of the Testing Lab- 
oratories was established. A very 
substantial portion of the Labora- 
tories equipment and staff is now de- 
voted to essential war activities. 
Close cooperation with the Office 
of the Petroleum Coordinator for 
War by natural gas companies 
brought about many developments 
during the year. Among the more 
outstanding were (1) the relaxing of 
restrictions to permit further drill- 
ing of wells in the Appalachian re- 
gion, eastern Kansas, portions of 
Oklahoma and Missouri, thereby con- 
siderably relieving gas shortages in 
those areas; (2) use of the Playa del 
Rey oil field, near Los Angeles, as 
a reservoir to store 2 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas to be available 
during peak periods; (3) a thorough 
study of hydrocarbons and an in- 
crease in their production for use in 
100-octane gasoline, synthetic rubber 
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and other war products, with a mini- 
mum use of critical materials. 

Home economics departments of 
gas companies throughout the nation 
were the first to support the govern- 
ment’s national nutrition program. 
These departments have afforded full 
cooperation to such community or- 
ganizations as the Red Cross, Civil- 
ian Defense groups and nutrition 
committees. Such organizations look 
to gas company home economics de- 
partments for reliable instruction and 
leadership, and as a headquarters for 
meetings and demonstrations. Their 
programs also have dealt with the 
care and use of gas equipment, and 
in the future will include conserva- 
tion and food rationing. 

Gas leads the domestic field for 
cooking purposes. This is revealed 
in a recently published analysis of 
the 1940 Census which discloses that 
73% of the country’s 20,291,512 oc- 
cupied homes in urban territories re- 
porting a cooking fuel utilized gas 
for cooking. 

Wood, coal or coke, kerosene or 
gasoline, and not electricity represent 
the major potential markets for gas, 
the survey reveals. A total of 4,431,- 
620 or 21.8%, of homes in urban ter- 
ritory report the use of one of these 
fuels for cooking purposes. Thus 
there is a large unsold and lucrative 
market for the sale of gas-cooking 
services. 

That this market is being sold, and 
the use of gas for cooking is rapidly 
increasing in new homes built since 
the completion of the census, is 
clearly shown in the results of the 
American Gas Association’s latest 
survey of new homes covering one 
and two-family houses other than 
government projects built during 
1941. Some 90% of these new homes 
use gas for cooking. The survey cov- 
ered one out of every three homes 
constructed in 1941. 

Gas for house heating ranks sec- 
ond (coal and coke combined rank 
first) among the nation’s fuels as 
the census further discloses that 3,- 
122,577 homes in urban territories 
reported the use of gas for heating 
purposes as against 2,260,556 using 
oil. The American Gas Association’s 
study further indicates that 59% of 
the new homes constructed in 1941, 
covered in the above mentioned sur- 
vey, report the choice of gas for 
house heating. 

Gas is also a preferred fuel in the 
defense housing projects sponsored 
by the various governmental agen- 
cies. A recapitulation of 325 such 
projects constructed as of December 
1, 1942, shows that gas is used by 
85% for cooking, 81% for water 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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GREATER ACTIV- 
“ ITY LESS 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ON OXIDE REMOVES Lavino’s participation in the great industry- 
MORE H2S! wide war program is in the saving of mate- 
rial, time and labor in gas purification for 
many leading gas companies . . . A contri 
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VER SINCE gas became the 
primary fuel for heating homes 
in Southern California, the 

problem of getting salesmen of gas 
heating appliances to provide home 
owners with heating units of ad- 
equate size has been one of the major 
unsolved problems. 

In the past much confusion has 
been generated in the minds of home 
owners who were merely trying to 
ascertain what equipment to purchase 
in order to heat their homes ad- 
equately. The confusion resulted 
largely because prices and specifica- 
tions quoted by different concerns 
varied so widely that often home 
owners were at a loss what to buy. 

Many solutions to this problem 
were suggested. Some were tried out 
and enjoyed varying degrees of suc- 
cess. It was not until 1942 when the 
Institute of Gas Heating Industries 
of Southern California, in collabora- 
tion with the Southern California 
Gas Co. and with the technical as- 
sistance and approval of the Heating 
& Ventilating Division of the Los 
Angeles Building & Safety Depart- 
ment, undertook to solve the prob- 
lem, that any degree of success was 
achieved. 

The system of adequate heat cal- 
culation which has been developed is 
reported to have resulted in such suc- 
cess in Southern California that it 
has been made relatively simple for 
salesmen of gas heating appliances 
to provide the home owner with the 
proper type and size of equipment. 


Simplified Calculation 


The primary need in solving the 
problem, it was realized, was to pro- 
vide a method of calculating heat 
losses or heat inputs to appliances 
which would eliminate the necessity 
for salesmen to master involved 


mathematical calculations. This has 
been accomplished under the method 
which has been adopted and is now 
in use, 

In order to complete the simplified 
sizing plan it was found that a sim- 
plified method for sizing warm air 
ducts and warm air registers had 
necessarily to be included. Work on 
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Simplified Heat Calculation Method for 
Gravity and Forced Air Gas Furnaces 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


this part of the project, although not 
complete, is reported as being well 
on the way to being solved and is ex- 
pected to be in use in the near future. 

The simplified method of calcu- 
lating inputs to gas warm-air fur- 
naces was designed by making cer- 
tain assumptions based on experi- 





While the system of calcula- 
tion, as detailed in this article, 
and the charts that go with 
them, are designed to meet 
Southern California weather 
conditions and a temperature 
difference suitable to that area, 
the method as a whole is 
applicable to any section of the 
country with the necessary 
changes in charts and assump- 
tions to fit other areas. Ed. 





ence. The assumptions were judged 
by a committee from the Institute of 
Gas Heating Industries and pro- 
nounced to be sound. 

While it was recognized that no 
simplified or average method of de- 
termining heat losses or heat inputs 
would be absolutely accurate for all 
cases, the developers of the Southern 
California system of calculations be- 
lieve that the results obtained by their 
method will be well within reason- 
able limits of the results obtained by 
accepted and more complex methods. 

Sizing Kit 

A sizing kit has been designed for 
applying the method of simplified 
heat calculations and now forms a 
part of the equipment of gas heat- 
ing salesmen in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. The kit consists of a 
book of “Heating Survey and Calcu- 
lation” sheets, 8% by 11 inches in di- 
mension. Inserted in a pocket af- 
fixed to the inside back cover are six 
sizing and input calculation charts. 
These charts make possible simple 
and speedy calculation without resort 
to involved mathematics. 


Printed on the inside of the front 
cover of the kit is a table of B.t.u. 
inputs per square foot of exposed 
surface area. This table presents for 
the salesman’s benefit in easily un- 
derstandable style the types in which 
houses fall by virtue of their wall, 
roof and floor construction. This 
table also indicates the coefficient and 
the input factor which has been 
worked out for each type of con- 
struction, and the input factor for 
leakage. 

The system is designed for domes- 
tic heating only for use in Southern 
California inasmuch as the kit and 
the charts are based on a temper- 
ature differential of 40% and for 
weather conditions experienced in the 
Southern California area. The fol- 
lowing assumptions were made in de- 
signing the sizing kit: 


1..Appliance efficiency, 70%. 
2..Duct efficiency, 83%. 


3..Number of air changes per hour, 
four. 


4..Fresh air, 100%. 
5..Temperature difference, 40%. 


Types of construction most com- 
mon to the Southern California area 
have been classified and the average 
transmission coefficients for each one 
have been determined by use of data 
contained in the American Society 
of Heating & Ventilating Engineers’ 
Guide. The transmission coefficients 
are listed on the inside front cover 
of the heating kit for easy reference. 
Any unusual conditions found in 
buildings, or any building which is 
out of the ordinary, it was realized 
while the calculating method was be- 
ing designed, must be studied by a 
recognized heating engineer regard- 
less of the method used for determin- 
ing losses. 


Input Factor Derivative 


From the ASHVE Guide data it 
was possible to determine input fac- 
tors for each type of construction in 
Southern California which had to be 
considered for inclusion in the sys- 
tem. These input factors were de- 
rived as follows: 


The coefficient for windows, doors 
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SIMPLIFIED SIZING — HEATING INSTITUTE L.A. 9-1-42 
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1H 774 1032 1290 #1548 1806 2064 2322 2580 2838 4O96 3334 3612 3870 4128 4386 























4644 4902 S10 = FIS «(WT «6 66192 «68450 «66708 «66006 «67224 «= 7482 


20 «2625 3740 2835 2040 3045 3150 


7740 























525 6300 «©7350 0 HSsCi050ss1155)s 1260 S365) 1470) :1575 _ 1680 1785 1890 1995 2100 2205 2400 2H 


1H 1476 "1720 "2064 21408 2752 3096 «63440 3784 4128 4472 4816 5160 3508 5848 «4646192 6536 688 7221 7H 7912 8255 81100 Bou 4 9288 32 9976 10320 


















ou 0 70000840 980 1120 1260 1100 1540 1680 1820 1960 2100 2240 2380 2520 2600 28) 240 4080 1220 4360 4500 4640 3780-3920 4060° 4200 


2380 6 ~WIO) (3440) 3870) 4300 4730 5160 5590 6020 6450 6880 


8170 8:00 or =9460 9890 10520 1075 LL180 11610 12040 12470 12900 





























2u 875 1050 1225 1400 1575 1750 1925 2100 2275 2450 2625 2800 2975 





3325 $500 475 ‘ow 4025 1200" #575 


4550 








1H) «3006 «63612 «4128 «4644 5160 5676 6192 6708 7224 7740 8256 8772 9288 9804 10520 losin 1152 11868 "12384 12000 15416 15052 14448 14964 15480 













2H «(1260 «1470 «1680 1890 2100 2310 2520 2730 2940 3150 3360 3570 3780 s990 4200 H410 4620 4830, 5010 5250 5460 5670 5880 6000 6300 


11] 4214 4816 5418 6020 6622 7224 7826 8428 9030 632 10234 10836 11438 12040 122 244 138465 14448 paca 15652 16254 16856 17458 18000 












































2H Ws 1960 2205 2450 2695 2040 3185 3430 3675 3920 4165 4410 4655 4900 5145 Gago Sevy 5880 6125 6370 6615 “6860 7105 7350 


1H 5504 6192 ~ 6880 7568 8256 8944 9632 10320 11008 11696 12384 13072 13760 14448 15156 15824 16512 17200 17888 19264 "19952 20640 
2H 2240 2520 2800 3080 3360 3640 3920 4200 4480 4760 5040 53320 ‘600 5880 GIO 6440 6720 7000 7280 70 7840 8120 8100 









































6966 7740 "85 14 9288 10062 10836 11610 12384 13158 13932 14706 15480 16254 17028 17802 1 18576 19550 20124 20808 21672 22446 23220 

































2835 3150 3465 3780 4095 4410 4725 5040 5355 5670 5085 6300 G15 6050 7245 7500 7875 8190 8105 8820 9135 045 


1H 8600 9460 10320 11180 12040 12900 13760 14620 15480 16340 17200 18000 18920 30 20840 21500 22300 23220 24080 "24940 23800 
2H 3500 3850 4200 4550 4900 5250 5600 5950 6300 6650 7000 7.5.50 7700 84 4 8100 8750 9100 9450 0 9800 10180 10510 










































1H 10406 11352 12298 13244 14190 15136 16082 17028 17974 18920 198%) 20812 21758 "22708 23650 24596 23542 2 26188 274454 23380 


















iM " 2H 4235 4620 5005 5300 S775 6160 6543 6040 7315 7700 8085 ITU S855 9210 25 10010 10395 10780 11165 11550 

™ Rite. i — - Wee ah ear * 1H 12384 13416 14448 15480 16512 17544 18576 19008 20640 21072 22704 23740 24768 25800 oe 28896 20928 10060 
7 2H 5040 3460 5880 6300 6720 7140 7560 7980 8100 8820 821) “OHO 10080 10500 10920 40 11760 12180 12800 

> oe LE Bae 2 SE et ed 1g 14584 15052 16770 17888 19006 20124 21242 22360 23478 2450 25714 20852 27950 ) 20068 ar 304 32422 33590 








2H 5915 6370 6825 7280 7735 8190 8645 9100 | 9555 10010 10465 10020 11375 11830 12285 12740 17195 1360 











1H 16856 18060 19264 20468 21672 22876 24080 2 281 26488 27u92 28806 30100 31304 32508 33712 4916 36120 
2H 6860 7350 7840 8330 8820 8310 9800 10200 10750 31270 11760 12250 12740 13230 13720 14210 14700 











14 14 














1H 19350 20640 21930 23220 24510 25800 27000 28480 20670 3090 











0 35-40 34830 36120 37410 38700 
2H 7875 8100 8925 9450 9975 10500 11025 11550 12075 12000 14125 14650 14175 14700 15225 15750 






















jg 1H 22016 23302 24768 26144 27520 268% 30272 31048 33024 41400 35770 37152 38528 39008 41280 
e 16 ; 2H 8960 9520 10080 10640 11200 11760 12520 12880 14440 11000 14560 15120 15680 16240 16800 ie 








































r 17 iit 24854 20306 27778 20210 soTO sziK4 & “3508S 36550 38012 39474 40935 42508 43800 ty 
2H 10115 10710. 11905 11900 12495 13000 wis 14280 14875 15470 1083 18800 17255 17850 
= oe = 1g 1H 27864 20412 30000 32508 51050 4001 37152 48700 40248 41790 45344 49802 4040 
2H 11340 11970 12600 13230 15860 Li40W 15120 15750 16380 17010 17640 18270 70 18000 
a vie 5 ee 19 1H 81046 32080 sais $3018 37582 SNZIG 4080 42484 44118 45752 J7380 JnUz0 





2H 12635 13300 13965 issu 15205 15080 l25 N70 1705 


> 18020 19285 100% 


37840 30500 41280 Punw 41720 40440 48100 40880 








36120 1600 


14700 

























15400 





into ao 








lon 





18800 





ihn 2M 2 








SIMPLIFIED SIZING — HEATING INSTITUTE 
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GRAVITY OR FORCED AIR 
FLOOR TEMPERATURE RISE 40° FAHR. GAS FURNACES 
CHART “‘B"’—1 FRESH AIR 100% TWO STORY ONLY 


Linea Fert : b 8 1 4 «615 } 2 2 2: ‘ 26 27 








28 29 








ere eer ae 


ro ake 
st 


est 


—_ 


3 


























1053 


1080 
1287 


1404 


1386 
1512 


1485 


1620 


1008 


1152 


1584 


1071 


1224 


1683 


1134 


1458 


1782 


1026 


1197 


1368 


1710 


1440 


945 


1323 


1512 


990 


1386 


1584 


1044 


1080 


1449 


1512 


1638 1701 


1008 


1044 


1260 


1305 





1872 1944 





1782 


2106 «62187 





1800 


2340 2430 





1980 


2574 2673 





1728 


1836 


1944 


2808 2916 








1890 2016 


3042 3159 





2142 2268 


2898 3024 


3276 «63402 





2700 


3105 3240 


3510 3645 





2880 


3312 3456 


3744 «43888 





3060 











3519 3672 


3978 4131 





3240 


4212 4374 





3420 





4446 «4617 








SIMPLIFIED SIZING — HEATING INSTITUTE 


CEILING 
CHART ‘‘B’’—2 


TEMPERATURE RISE 40° FAHR. 
FRESH AIR 100 


GRAVITY OR FORCED AIR 


GAS FURNACES 
TWO STORY ONLY 





Linear Feet 3 4 


11 12 13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


2 «66 


2% 27 


28 


29 





1H = =6693 
2H 


3 


2772 3003 


1014 


3234 
1092 


3465 
H70 


3696 
1248 


3027 
1326 


54 
1872 


5775 
1950 


6006 «6257 


2106 


468 
2184 


6699 





4004 


1352 





1600 





5544 46006 





3005 


" 4312 
1456 
5390 
1820 
6468 
21s 


7TH6 


4620 
1560 


5773 
1950 
6930 
2340 


8085 
2730 


4978 5236 


1664 


1768 


7084 
2392 


7392 
2496 


7700 


8316 
2808 


8624 





6160 


208) 2210 


7392 


2496 


6445 


2340 


2990 


9140 
3120 


10295 





73H 
2652 


10626 





S24 
2912 


9163 
3094 


9702 
3276 








9240 
3120 


9856 
3328 


10472 
3536, 


11088 
3744 





3276 


10393 
$510 


11088 
S744 


11781 
3978 


12474 
4212 





10010 


2860 3380 


10780 
3640 


11550 
3900 


12320 
4160 


13090 
4420 


13860 
4680 


18480 
6240 





11011 
3718 


9317 


11858 
4004 


12705 
4290 


13552 
4576 


14399 
4862 


15246 
5148 


20328 
6864 





12012 12936 13860 


4056 


13013 
4394 


4368 


14014 
4732 


4680 
1315 
5070 


14784 
41992 


16016 
5408 


15708 
5304 


16632 


5616 


21252 
7176 


22176 
7488 





17017 


5746 


18018 
6084 


7098 


23023 
7774 





iH 
2H 


15092 
5096 


16170 
5460 


17348 
5824 


18326 
6188 


19404 


6552 


22638 
7644 


8008 


24794 
8372 


7800 
25025 
8450 
26950 





15 


2H 


1H 


17325 
5850 


184380 
6240 


19635 
6630 


20790 
7020 


24255 
8190 


25410 
8580 


26565 
8970 


28875 
9730 





16 


il 
2H 


19712 
6656 


20044 
7072 


22176 
7488 


25872 
87:36 


28356 
9568 


30800 
10400 





7 


1H 
2H 


22253 
7514 


23562 
7956 


30107 
10166 


31416 


10608 11050 


32725 3 


12818 





18 


ik 


24948 


26334 3 


oH 8124 8892 


31878 
10764 


33264 34650 


11242 


11700 


40194 
13572 





1H 27797 
2H 9386 
TT 


20 
2u 


¥880 


30723 
10374 


10868 


33649 


11362 


ba112 
11856 


36575 
12350 


42427 
14326 





30800 
19400 


32340 
10920 


33880 
11440 


$3420 
11960 


36960. 
12480 


38500 
13000 


44660 
15080 
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DOORS AND WINDOWS 


CHART ‘‘C” 


TEMPERATURE KISE 40° FAHR. 
FRESH AIR 100% 


GRAVITY OR FORCED AIR 


GAS FURNACES 
ONE AND TWO STORIES 





























































































































> - on” 27 ; ” Le AA , W 7 , ” , , ” , 
LINEAL FEET ioe 2 2°” 2 ae Ff see eg es 7 7'-6 S 8’-6" 9’ 9/-6 10 
¢ 108 135 162 189 216 243 270 297 324 351 378 405 432 459 486 513 540 
1’-6” 162 203 243 284 324 365 405 446 486 527 567 608 648 689 729 770 810 
= 216 270 324 378 432 4386 540 594 648 702 756 810 864 918 972 1026 1080 
2'-6" 270 338 405 473 540 608 675 743 810 878 945 1013 1080 1148 1215 1283 1350 
3’ 324 405 486 567 648 729 810 S91 972 1053 1134 1215 1296 1377 1458 1539 1620 
3’-6” 378 473 567 662 756 851 945 «1041 1135 1230 1324 1419 1513 1608 1702 1797 #1890 
4’ 432 540 648 756 864 972 1080 1188 1296 1404 1512 1620 1728 1836 1944 2052 2160 
4’-6" 486 608 729 851 972 1004 1215 1337 1458 1580 1701 1823 1944 2067 2187 2309 2430 
4 540 675 810 945 1080 1215 1350 1485 1620 1755 1890 2025 2160 2295 2430 2565 2700 
SIMPLIFIED SIZING — HEATING INSTITUTE L.A. 9-1-42 
GRAVITY OR FORCED AIR 
CUBICAL CONTENTS TEMPERATURE RISE 40° FAHR. GAS FURNACES 
CHART ‘“‘D” FRESH AIR 100% ONE STORY 
Lineat Feet 3 4 5 6 7 8 i) 10 «oil 12 13 i4 15 16 17 18 19 «6©620)—Cso2:1 BmBmeneesehlUC KHTUC TTC HTC D]D]TCUDF 
. 209 «278 «6348 «= 418 «= 487) 557) 626 696) 766) 835 05s UKE «CNI4 «1183 «1253 «1322 1302 «1462 «1531 «1601 «1670 «1740 «1810 «1870 1949 «2018 «208K 
3 s® 222 296 370 444 518 592 «= 666 740 = 814 885 862 1036 1110 1184 1258 1332 1406 1480 1554 1628 1702 1776 1850 1024 1098 2072 2146 2220 
9 235 313 392 470 548 # 626 705 783 S61 940 1018. 1096 =1175 1253 1331 1409 1488 1566 1644 172318011879 195s 2036 2114 2192 «2271 ~=2340 
~ 371 «4640 557) 650) 7420835) 928 «COZ sCL14 «1207 «1209 «1392 «1485 «1578 «1670 1763 1856 1949 2042 2134 2227 2520 2413 2506 2508 ZOvl 2784 
4 4 sé 394 «©4930«5920 (690s 789 387 986 1085 1183 ‘1282 1380 1479 1578 1676 1775 1573 1972 2071 2169 2268 2366 2465 2564 262 2Z7Gl 2850 2058 
9 418 522 626 = 731835 401044148 1253 1357 162 156G 16701775 1ST LYS4 2ONN 2192-2297 2401-2500 2610 2714 2819 «2923 802K 3132 
~ 580 €96)«= S12) ZB C44: «1160 «1276 «1392 «1508 «(1624 «(1740 1856 1972 2088 2204 2320 2436 2552 2668 2734 2000 3016 3132 3245 S304 34B0 
5 5 sé 616 740 S63) «(986 «1109 1232 1356 1479 1602 1725 1848 1972 2095 2218 2341 2464 258% 2711 2834 2057 3Ud0 4204 3327 3450 3573 3096 
a 653 783 Wid 1044 1175 130514361566 16Y7_—1827_-1958 2088 «2219 2349 «2480 2610 2741 2871 3002 3132 3263 3393 3524 3654 3785 3915 
. 835 «974 «(IL14 $1253 1392 1581 1670 1810 1949 2088 2227 2366 2506 2644 2754 2923 3062 3202 3341 3450 3619 3755 3yUs 4037 4176 
6 6 sé 887 1035 1183 1331 1479 1627 1775 1923 2071 2219 2366 2514 2662 2810 2958 3106 3254 3402 3550 3608 3545 3993 4141 4280 4437 
9 940 1096 1258 1409 1566 1723 1879 2036 2192 2349 2506 2662 2819 2975 3132 3289 3445 3602 3758 BY1S 4072 4228 4385 4541 4698 
. 1137 1290 1462 1624 1786 1949 2111 2274 2436 +2598 2761 2923 3086 3248 3410 3573 3735 3898 4060 4222 4385 4547 4710 4872 
7 7 8§ 1208 1380 1553 1725 1898 2070 2243 2415 2588 2760 2933 3105 3278 3450 3623 3795 3968 4140 4313 4485 4058 4830 5003 5175 
Sa a 1278 1462 16441827 2010 2192-2375 2558 2741 2023 3106 3289 347) 3654 3837 4019 4202 4385 4508 4750 433 S116 5298 548! 
~ 1485 1670 1856 2042 2227 2413 2598 2784 2070 3155 3341 3526 S712 3398 4083 4269 4454 4640 4526 SOL] SIU7 5382 556K 
8 s 8® 1578 1775 1972 2169 2366 2563 2760 2957 3155 3352 3549 3746 3043 4140 4337 4534 4731 4928 5126 5323 5520 5717 5014 
a 1670 1879 2088 2297 2506 2714 2923 3132 3341 3550 3758 30967 4176 4385 4504 4802 S011 5220 S429 S638 S846 6055 6264 
8 1879 2088 2207 2506 2714 2023 3132 3341 3550 3758 3967 4176 4385 4504 4802 S011 5220 S429 5638 5846 6055 6204 
9 Q 8® 1997 2219 2440 2662 2884 3106 3328 3549 3771 3093 4215 4437 4658 4880 5102 5324 5546 5767 5089 6211 6433 465. 
* 9 2114 2349 2584 2819 3054 3289 3524 3758 3993 4228 4405 4698 4933 5168 5403 5638 5873 6107 6342 6577 6412 7047 
8 2320 2552 2784 3016 3248 3480 3712 3044 4176 4408 4640 4872 5104 5336 5568 5800 GOS® 6264 6496 6724 spe” 
10 10 8® 2465 2712 2958 3205 345] 3U¥s 3044 419) 4437 4684 4930 5177 5423 5670 5016 6163 6409 6656 6902 7149 7395 
a : aw a 2610 2871 3132 4393 3654 3615 4176 4437 4698 4954 5220 5481 5742 6003 6264 6525 6786 7047 7308 7569 7830 
. 2807 3062 3315 3573 3825 4053 4335 4504 4849 5104 5350 5614 5870 6125 6380 6635 6890 7146 7401 7656 
ll 1] 8* 2083 3254 3525 3795 4007 4335 4600 4880 5152 5423 5604 5965 6236 6507 6778 7049 7320 7591 7863 8134 
re Cit a 3158 3445 3732 4019 4307 4504 4881 S168 5455 5742 6029 6316 6603 6890 7178 7465 7752 4039 8326 8613 
. 3341 3619 3898 4176 4464 4733 SOI] 5290 5568 5846 6125 6403 6682 6960 7238 7517 7795 #8074 2 
12 12 s8® 3550 3845 4141 4437 4733 5020 5324 5620 5016 6212 6508 6803 7 7395 7601 7087 8282 8578 4874 
_) ae "i 9 3758 4072 #4385 469% SOLL 5324 5638 5951 6264 6577 6890 7204 7517 7330 8143 8456 8770 9083 9306 
8 3921 4222 4524 4826 5127 5429 5730 6032 6334 6635 6937 7233 7540 7842 8143 8445 8746 9048 
13 13 8& 4166 4486 4807 5127° 5448 S768 6088 6409 6729 7050 7370 7690 8011 8331 8652 8972 9202 9613 
et Ole Vou a ." 9 4411 4750 5090 5420 S768 6107 6447 G7SH 7125 7465 7804 81463 8483 8822 9161 9500 9840 10170 
- 4547 4872 5197 5522 S846 I71 6496 6821 7146 7470 7795 8120 8445 8770 9004 S419 9744 
14 14 8© 4820 5177 5533 5889 6245 601 6957 7313 7669 8025 8381 8738 9094 9450 9806 10162 10518 
POON AD . , 9 5116 5481 5846 6212 6577 6043 7308 7673 8039 8404 8770 9135 9500 9866 10231 10597 10062 
. 5220 5568 5916 6264 6612 6960 7305 7656 8004 8352 8700 9048 9396 9744 10002 10440 
15 15 8® 5546 S016 6286 6655 70Z5 7395 7765 8134 8504 S874 9243 9613 9983 19352 10722 11002 
WA eohieer a beta? : : a) 58736264 6656 7047 7439 7830 8222 8613 9005 9396 9785 10179 10571 10962 11354 11745 
8 5939 6310 6682 7053 7424 7795 8166 $538 8909 9290 9651 10022 10394 10765 1113 
16 16 8* 6310 6705 7 7494 7888 8282 77 9071 9466 9580 10254 10849 11043 11438 11832 
EMIS hie aes ee 9 6682 7099 7517 “7934 S352 8770 91ST 9605 10022 10440 10858 11275 11693 12110 1252K 
8 6705 7000 7494 7888 8282 8677 71 9466 9860 10254 10649 11043 11438 11832 
on 17 17 8® «= 7124-7543) 7962 «8381 «8800 9219 9638 10057 10476 10895 11314 11733 12152 12571 
Seah es) A . We: “J a) 7543 7987 5430 8574 9318 9761 10205 10649 11093 11536 11980 12424 12867 13311 
8 7517 7934 8352 8770 9187 9605 10022 10440 10858 11275 11693 12110 12528 
18 18 s® 7987 8430 8874 9318 9761 10205 10649 11003 11536 11980 12424 12867 13311 
at goed ma ” $456 8926 9396 9866 10336 10805 11275 11745 12215 12685 18154 13624 14004 
5 3375 8817 9259 9700 10142 10584 11025 11467 11909 12351 12702 138234 
19 19 s® S899 9367 9835 10304 10772 11240 11709 12177 12645 13113 13582 14050 
kn iat PER ie F*. ‘ ” 9422 9918 10414 10010 11406 11902 12398 12893 13389 13885 14381 14877 
s 9280 9744 10208 10672 11136 11600 12064 12528 12902 13456 13920 
20 20 s® 9860 10353 10846 11339 11832 12325 12818 139311 13804 14297 14790 
9 10440 10962 11484 12006 12528 13050 13572-14094 14616 15138 15660 
SIMPLIFIED SIZING — HEATING INSTITUTE L.A. 9-1-42 


CHARTS A, B, BI, B2, C AND D SHOW REPRODUCTIONS OF THE CALCULATION CHARTS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN PREPARED TO MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO DRAW UP JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR GRAVITY OR FORCED AIR GAS FURNACES WITHOUT RECOURSE TO INVOLVED MATHE- 





MATICAL CALCULATIONS. 
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HEATING SURVEY AND CALCULATION SHEET 


wu JOHN JONES omcee, JOO! AA OTREET- 
SPACE TO BE HEATED HIOME 


TYPE OF APPLIANCE: GRAVITY FURNACE CJ FORCED AIR FURNACE Za 











CONSTRUCTION TYPE CHART 
PROCEDURE 

EXPOSED WALLS 2H STEP 1. FILL IN NAME, ADDRESS, ETC. 

STEP 2. DETERMINE AND NOTE TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

+ om nts Hen z A STEP 3. DETERMINE ALL MEASUREMENTS FOR SPACE TO BE HEATED. 
DOORS AND WINDOWS STEP 4. READ ALL CHARTS AND ADD BTU INPUT FIGURES. 

STEP 5. RECOMMEND NEAREST LARGER SIZED FURNACE. 





























CUBICAL CONTENTS - - 








ROOM | EXPOSED CEILING EXPOSED LENGTH CEILING 
NO. WALLS HEIGHT ° WALLS HEIGHT 


Z’ 1/5" | 3" 
CHART A 3S’ cuarta |2./0’| 3° CHART A 


CEILING CEILING CEILING 
FLOOR ; Floor | ‘ENGTH FLOOR 


cute | 20 /4 cunts | 45’| /0° CHART B Z00 


DooRS Doors DOORS 
winpows | “E!GHT winpows | “EIGHT winDOWS 


12-4 | J’ 12'6" 
22-5" 2° | 23 2. 3° 
CHART C | 3. 
4. 
Ss. 
6. 






































ng Seer ert. sero 5 eee ee 




















FP eee Ue 











LOS 
486 











CHART C 




















KITCHEN 





























L/1V/NG ROOM 


CUBICAL CUBICAL CUBICAL BTU 
CONTENTS oadan contents | “S"T-| WioT™ CONTENTS INPUT 


CHART D te'\ 5’ 16496 | cuart v | /5'| /O’| 9" CHART D 10'\ B’ 2724 


TOTA: BTU INPUT INTO ROOM /3 TOTAL BTU INPUT INTO ROOM TOTAL BTU INPUT INTO Room / 245/ 


SR ele 
nn 






































i 








EXPOSED ceminc| stu EXPOSED CEILING EXPOSED CEILING} BTU 
waits | “ENSTH) Leicur . | was | MENGTH) ecu . | wares | SENSTH ceicut | input 


1.f/5'| J’ 1. /2' *¥ 
2./o’| g’ cuart a | 2. /O’ CHART A | 2. 
3. 3. 3. 


us 






































. CEILING CEILING 
LENGTH FLoon | ‘ENGTH FLOOR 
45‘ 


e 
CHART B 42 CHART B 
HEIGHT 











DOORS DOORS .: 
WINDOWS HEIGHT WINDOWS HEDSHT 


11. 3° 


‘ 


ee 




















< 
SO aE A 











CHART C 




















BEDROOM 




















[2 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 











Spm 2 Pa 
Se erm te on 


CUBICAL CUBICAL CUBICAL 
CONTENTS Lent. | Wiotn 


CONTENTS CONTENTS 


cuanto | £5°| 40’ | 3’ cuanto |/2 | /O|lZ CHART D 
TOTAL BTU INPUT INTO ROOM TOTAL BTU INPUT INTO ROOM TOTAL BTU INPUT INTO ROOM 
SUB-TOTAL SUB-TOTAL SUB-TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


RECOMMENDATION: SIZE. M. BTU. 
FOR TWO-STORY HOUSES: 


FIRM NAME 
USE CHART 83-1 FOR FLOOR LOSS—iIsr FLOOR. 
USE CHART 5-2 FOR CEILING LOSS—2ND FLOOR. SALESMAN 


Lent. | Wiotn 











DINING ROOM 


















































wat et a 
































ER PH rs gr 











REMARKS 

















The “Heating Survey and Calculation Sheet’’ shown input requirements for a room of different sizes. 
here is used by gas appliance salesmen in Southern Cali- Reference to a set of six calculation charts quickly 
fornia for recording room dimensions and inserting B.t.u. indicates the requisite B.t.u. input. 








construction, for instance, is 1.1 
B.t.u. per square foot per degree of 
Fahrenheit ; therefore, the input fac- 
tor for each square foot area of win- 
dows, doors or skylights is calculated 
by the following formula: 





{1.1 Btu per square foot} 
per degree Fahr. X | 
40°F. Temp. Rise | 
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and skylights on a certain type of © 





70% Appliance Efficiency 
Input Factor = 





83% Duct Efficiency 





After all the necessary input fac- 
tors were derived, the mathematical 
calculations for all areas involved in 
a building, including leakage, were 
performed and printed on a series of 
six charts. These charts make it un- 
necessary in 99% of the cases for 
the person making up the job speci- 
fications for gravity or forced air gas 
furnaces to perform any multiplica- 
tion. 

The charts are used by the job es- 
timator after all the data concerning 
cubical content of rooms, including 
walls, ceiling, floor and window 
areas, have been obtained and in- 
serted on the “Heating Survey and 
Calculation Sheet,” which heating 
salesmen in the area now carry as 
part of their standard equipment. 
The representative’s first task upon 
beginning his interview with a pros- 
pective customer is to fill out five 
“procedure” steps which are con- 
tained itt a boxed square in the up- 
per section of the “Heating Survey 
and Calculation” sheet. These steps 
are: fill in name and address; deter- 
mine and note type of construction; 
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aws, doors, skylights ........... 
paper, studs (exposed studs) .. 
®, paper, studs, lath, plaster ..... 

paper sheathing, 'studs;:lath and plaster ........ 3H 
siding, paper, studs, lath, plaster 








determine all measurements for space 
to be heated; read all charts and add 
B.t.u. input figures ; recommend near- 
est larger size furnace. 

_In another section of the sheet he 
inscribes the type of construction of 
exposed walls, ceiling and floor, doors 
and windows. Reference to the table 
on the inside cover of his kit tells 
him quickly into which type, accord- 
ing to construction, the various parts 
of the building fall—1H, 2H, 3H, 
4H or 7H. 


B. t. u. Input Table 


The table on the inside front cover 
of the heating kit presents the fol- 
lowing data on B.t.u. inputs per 
square foot of exposed surface area 
for simplified method of sizing for 
gravity and forced air gas furnaces: 

After the representative has deter- 
mined the type into which the build- 
ing which is to be heated falls, he 
next measures the exposed walls and 
ceilings of each room and inserts the 
measurements in the columns pro- 
vided for that purpose on the “Heat- 
ing Survey and Calculation” sheet. 
Having found, by reference to the 
type-of-construction column on the 
inside-front cover of his kit that the 
building, for instance, falls within 
Type 2H (most common in South- 
ern California), he refers to Chart 
A—Exposed Walls, in the pocket of 
the kit. In the column identified as 
“Type 2H—Stucco, Paper, Studs” 
—on the chart he notes that a room 
which conforms to the measurements 
he has made (20x14 with ceiling 
height of 8 ft., for the purpose of 
this article) has a total input require- 


Input 
Type Coefficient Factor 


eee) Re eee 1H ss Fe 
eWbs eek a Sa arule be 1H 1.1 77 
> OS ee 2H 0.398 26 


0.3145 22 


Pe ee 3H 0 3145 22 








shingles or shakes, strips, studs, lath and plaster .. 3H 0.3145 22 
-inch brick, furred, lathj;and plaster ............... 3H 0.3145 22 
veneer, paper sheathing, studs, lath and plaster .. 4H 0.2495 17 
siding or shingles, papér sheathing, studs, lath and 
eee eee oC Lame Re sh sl 6 a's,00 «2 «Bw ntnld aes ese 4H 0.2495 17 
ROO SustRuCTION 
Asphalt or rigid asbestos shingles, composition, slate or 
tilegroofing on wood sheathing and no ceiling (rafters 
Sth ete La ees 5 sien aint axe ne Silex 9 1 1.1 97 
oe on wood strips, no ceiling (rafters exposed) 1H 1.1 77 
Wood, asphalt or rigid asbestos shingles, composition, 
State or tile roofing on wood sheathing or strips with 
5 A IE GI aio g Sec heh nec Civ cccescde. 2H ~—_—0.398 26 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
|, @ouble floor over vented space .................-..005- 7H ~ 0.13 9 
5 MEMOOE BORTIME OM GrOURS 2 oi... 2. isn c cee scesenes 7H 0.13 g 
FEEAKAGE 


Input factors were determined by selection of a fixed 70% appliance and duct 
efficiency of 83%, selection of specified number of air changes per hour (four), 100% 


fresh air, and a fixed temperature differential (40%). 


* Glass loss determined by use of additive figure to exposed walls (Chart C). 
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ment of 7072 B.t.u. Ceiling and floor 
calculations for the room are made 
by checking their dimensions against 
rooms of that size on “Chart B,” 
which discloses that a ceiling and 
floor in a 14x20x8 foot room in a 
Type 2H house requires 9800 B.t.u. 


Charts Give B.t.u. Needs 


Door and window openings are 
similarly measured and B.t.u. ascer- 
tained by reference to “Chart C— 
Doors and Windows.” B.t.u. require- 
ments for the cubical contents of the 
room are obtained by checking 
against “Chart D — Cubical Con- 
tents,” which informs the salesman 
that a room of the dimensions under 
consideration requires 6496 B.t.u. 
Adding all the B.t.u. figures for the 
walls, ceiling, floor, windows - doors 
and the cubical content indicates the 
total B.t.u. input for the room. 

This procedure is followed for 
every room in the house. For two- 
story dwellings, supplementary charts 
are provided for calculating the floor 
loss on the first floor and the ceiling 
loss on the second floor. Charts “Bl 

-floor” and “B2—Ceiling” are used 
for that purpose. 

The “ Heating Survey and Calcu- 
lating Sheet” is designed to calculate 
the input requirements of six rooms, 
or sufficient space to take care of the 
normal 3-bedroom home. If a house 
contains more than six rooms, an- 
other sheet of the same type is used. 
The total B.t.u. input for each room 
is carried in a sub-total at the bottom 
of each room-column, and the grand 
total for the entire house at the bot- 
tom of the sheet. The recommended 
size of the gas furnace in B.t.u.’s, as 
determined through the calculations, 
is also inserted at the bottom of the 
form. 


Factual Data Determined 


The “Heating Survey and Calcu- 
lation” sheet is designed primarily to 
determine factual data concerning 
the space to be heated. The form also 
has been found to have a certain sales 
psychology value, largely because 
most persons like to feel that equip- 
ment which they are purchasing has 
been designed especially for their 
own particular needs. 


Equipment salesmen of the South- 
ern California Gas Co., Southern 
Counties Gas Co. and appliance deal- 
ers, therefore, have been urged that 
no part of the sheet be neglected 
while a prospective customer is be- 
ing interviewed. If the schedule out- 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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Don't let DIRTY GAS 
\interfere with War Production 
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Heat treating is vital to the produc- 
tion of tanks, ships, shells, guns and 
small arms. Gas is the ideal fuel for 
_ the job—but it must be delivered in 


_ aclean, dependable flow. Blaw-Knox 


| gas cleaners will chase “Old Dusty” 


—Mr. Dustan Abrasion—and assure 


continuous service, clean gas. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2070 Farmers Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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All-Out War Effort Places 
The Gas Business In A New Role 


HADES OF YESTERYEAR! 

When the surviving “old gas 

men” of a few decades back wit 
ness the wide fields covered in to 
day’s utility operations, they prob 
ably recall that the gas business was 
once a man’s game and the women 
used the product or else. We in 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company prob- 
ably would have scoffed at a seer 
three years ago had he prophesied our 
operations today. On the occasion of 
the recent anniversary of “Pearl 
Harbor” we published an advertise- 
ment reporting to our customers on 
the Company’s ALL-OUT efforts in 
the first year of the war. It was am- 
azing even to ourselves to see the 
many and drastic changes that had 
taken place in our own business. 

There was the big job of providing 
gas for war industries as well as do- 
mestic and commercial customers. A 
book could be written on the exten- 
sive preparations and vast outlays of 
money to provide an adequate supply 
of gas and the necessary plant to de- 
liver the gas where needed. A thor- 
ough program was set up to prevent 
sabotage and to deal with this threat 
if it succeeded in reaching us. There 
was the participation of gas company 
employees in the Utilities Repair Di- 
vision of Civilian Defense. More 
than 85 per cent of the employees 
completed the standard course in 
American Red Cross first aid and 
many followed with the advanced 
course. 

For the first time in 25 years cus- 
tomers were advised to conserve gas 
since it is a vital commodity in the 
war production program. We even 
conducted an educational campaign 
among our customers to inform them 
of the things we would ask them to 
‘do should an emergency exceed the 
hounds of our control. There was 
the matter of increased taxes, and we 
discovered that our Federal tax bill 
for 1942 would equal the cost of 
232 light tanks or 6,430 jeeps or 37,- 
646 sub-machine guns. 

The War Bond campaign came in 
for a big share of attention. Our 
every-employee-a-business-builder 


By 
James E. Humphreys 


Director of Advertising and Publicity 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


program went out.with the drying up 
of gas appliance merchandising. 
\sked by the Treasury Department 
to become a licensed agent for the 
sale of Bonds, we swung our .em- 
ployees over onto the selling of bonds, 
staging contests to enliven the ac- 
tivity. The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
has issued over a million and a half 
dollars in bonds through employee 
subscriptions and sales to others. 


Revised Employee Set-Up 


With nearly one out of five male 
employees now serving in the armed 
forces, we've had to double up jobs 
and make numerous changes in our 
set-up to deal with the public. Un- 
usually high salaries paid war work- 
ers have added to the difficulties in 
meeting this situation. All of these 
problems have presented themselves 
to other gas companies and are being 
dealt with in a.manner that seems to 
fit the case best. 

If these changes are radical de- 
partures from the business-as-usual 
times, certainly we have done hand- 
springs along the lines of nutrition 
and feeding. Most gas companies 
may have stepped into such activities 
as related to the war, but we are told 
that our program includes several 
features which have not been gener- 
ally adopted. 


Cooking Schools 


For years Ohio Fuel has main- 
tained a Home Service Department 
with representatives in its 10 oper- 
ating districts. The work of these 
employees consisted of home calls 
answering complaints, making sur- 
veys or as a follow-up on merchan- 
dise sales. Also they made school 
and women’s group contacts. For 
six years Gasco Food Institutes had 
heen conducted in some 55 of the key 
cities served by the Company. These 
Institutes were cooking schools last- 
ing two or three days, sponsored by 
the local newspaper and held in 


school auditoriums and theaters, Two 
units covered the territory, each con- 
sisting of a lecturer, a manager of 
properties, completely equipped stage 
kitchen and a car and trailer for mov- 
ing the equipment and personnel. 
Virtually dropping the appliance 
merchandising program and changed 
conditions of dealers in other com- 
modities who had participated in the 
Gasco Food Institutes caused a de- 
cision to abandon the cooking schools 
for the duration. The coming of au- 
tomobile, tire and gasoline rationing 
greatly reduced opportunity for home 
calls. A new type of group customer 
contacts would be necessary to hold 
our place in the minds of our cus- 
tomers. Fortunately the epportuni- 
ties which opened in this direction 
offered greater opportunities to serve 
the customer and to contribute sub- 
stantially to the war effort. 


Nutrition Courses 


Last Spring, Miss Hulda Un- 
gericht, our Home Service Director, 
gave special instruction in the Red 
Cross Nutrition Course to the rep- 
resentatives of her department and 
they in turn started teaching the 
course to Red Cross volunteers as 
fast as they could be qualified by the 
American National Red Cross. This 
course, consisting of 20 hours of 
classroom lecture and demonstration, 
took hold from the start in many 
cities. Today our Home Service Rep- 
resentatives are encouraged to find 
others qualified to teach the classes, 
reserving the food demonstration sec- 
tions for themselves. In this way 
they can multiply their activities 
among more women. 

Seeing the high degree of interest 
in this subject, Nutrition Centers 
were constructed in 40 of the larger 
offices. Government literature and 
charts, a monthly nutrition bulletin 
issued by our own Company and the 
literature of manufacturers and as- 
sociations are available at these cen- 
ters. In some cities Red Cross work- 
ers who have completed the Nutri- 
tion Course are assigned by the local 
Nutrition Chairman to operate these 
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In smaller communities the 
Home Service Department has in- 
structed the office girls on assisting 


centers. 


the public in these matters. Thou- 
sands of housewives have stopped at 
these Nutrition Centers to discuss 
their food problems and obtain lit- 
erature. In many cities window dis- 
plays tie in with different phases of 
nutrition. 

Along this line it might be well to 
mention a new war booklet for home- 
makers which is being distributed 
through Nutrition Centers. We 
named it “War Ways — For Guar- 
dians of the Home Front.” This 
booklet covers such subjects as the 
essentials in the daily food guide, 
economies in purchasing and storage 
of food, leftover hints, refrigerator 
hints, care of refrigerator, cooking to 
save food values, two weeks of Vic- 
tory menus, Victory recipes, packing 
a lunch, making your range last and 
fuel conservation. It also describes 
hand laundrying, stains, care of 
water heaters and short cuts in home 
management. One page is devoted to 
some of the patriotic efforts in which 
the housewife can help—another lists 
help and information guides on Civil- 
ian Defense, house problems, emer- 
gencies and gas service in an air raid. 
This 16-page booklet printed in the 
nation’s colors is now in its second 
printing—so great has been the de- 
mand for it. It is available to other 
gas companies at rerun prices through 
the organization which handled the 
production for us. 

Through continual contact with 
Red Cross on nutrition our activities 
followed on into canteen training. 
Red Cross Canteen workers are the 
women who handle emergency feed- 
ing in times of disaster resulting 
from war, floods, or other causes. 
This course is open to those women 


who have completed the course in nu-- 


trition. It also consists of 20 hours 
of class work plus additional hours 
of work assignment. Seeing a great 
need for assistance in securing and 
training volunteers in this important 


LEFT: Peerless heavy duty hot plates 
provide for top burner cooking and 
coffee making in the stationary kitch- 
en. At the far end can be seen the 8- 
foot Servel gas refrigerator. 

RIGHT: Front view of the stationary 
Red Cross Kitchen located on the 
Company’s sales floor at Columbus. 
Along left side are sinks and at right 
are utensil rack and counter space. 
Four large tables surrounded by chairs 
in the center of the room furnish ac- 
commodations for class work or even 
feeding space for small groups. 


work we set out on a most ambitious 


program. Since it involved many 
county chapters in the territory we 
serve, we went to the American Na- 


tional Red Cross at Washington for 
approval. Convincing them that our 
work would not be commercialized in 
any way, we received the “go ahead” 
to cooperate with the local chapters. 
This article will deal with our part 
in this program but readers should 
not gain the impression that other or- 
ganizations are not swinging in with 
their support in the same area. Be- 
cause of this, our assistance is great- 
er in some counties than in others. 
In many instances our Home Service 
Staff are members of, or leaders in, 
the Red Cross Canteen committees. 
In others we merely contribute our 
support along with others. 


Canteens on Wheels 


In an earlier paragraph it was 
mentioned that two trailers and two 
cars were used to move the stage 
equipment of the Gasco Food Insti- 
tutes between cities. Plans were 
drawn up for-converting these to Red 
Cross Mobile Canteen Kitchens. A 
study was made of other such can- 
teens. We attempted to build the 
maximum of cooking capacity into 
each unit. Plans were checked with 
large restaurant operators for the 
benefit of their suggestions. 

Several months were required to 
process the priorities on critical ma- 
terials needed and construction had 
to be somewhat on a “trial and error” 
basis. Upon completion, the Mobile 


Canteens were inspected by the State 
Director of Health and a representa- 
tive of the office of State Fire Mar- 
shall. Minor changes were made to 
conform to their suggestions to safe- 
guard health and prevention of acci- 
dents. A manual was prepared to in- 
struct Red Cross workers in the spe- 
cific operations of these kitchens. 

Local Red Cross Canteen units 
regularly operate from a stationary 
kitchen, usually located in a lodge, 
church or school. Here they have 
the facilities for mass feedings that 
are not in regular full-time use. The 
Mobile Kitchens would be called in 
to supplement the capacity of local 
kitchens or in case those to be fed 
were too far from the stationary 
kitchen to make transportation of hot 
food practical. Also, these kitchens 
can operate entirely independent of 
regular gas, electric and water sup- 
plies, and it is possible that the dis- 
aster which would create the need for 
such feeding might put regular utility 
services out of commission. How 
much help would these units be? 
Their full capacity will not be known 
until the need arises, but restaurant 
people estimate that each unit is ca- 
pable of handling hot food for 1500 
people and possibly could serve con- 
tinuously. 

Awaiting the call for emergencies 
the Mobile Canteens cover our terri- 
tory training Red Cross workers in 
their operation and assist in se- 
curing additional volunteers for 
training. Trial feedings are held at 
war plants, schools, hospitals and 
with other organizations to give the 
women experience in operating the 
kitchens. In such cases all prelimi- 
nary contacts are made by Red Cross 
and those fed pay for their food. 
Also the kitchens are set up at traffic 
centers of the different communities 
and the public is invited to inspect 
them. Publicity heralding such events 
is handled by the Red Cross and the 
women in uniform act as hostesses 
on public inspections. Manv women 


can be interested in taking the train- 
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ing course as a result of these inspec- 
tions. Folders telling of the Canteens 
are passed out at trial feeding and 
inspections. On several occasions the 
Mobile Kitchens have participated 
in civic parades. 

Pictures describe the Mobile Can- 
teens better than words. The cooking 
and part of the food preparation are 
handled in the trailers. Serving, dish- 
washing, and part of the food prep- 
aration are cared for in a 14x35 foot 
tent which is erected over the trailer. 
Sidewalls on the tents and the water 
heating range connected to the out- 
side of the trailer permit volunteers 
to work in comparative comfort even 
in below freezing weather. All out- 
side equipment packs in the trailers 
for transportation. 

The fuel used is Protayne, a com- 
mercial bottled gas. Two 100-pound 
tanks carried in each unit will fur- 
nish enough fuel for over 30 hours 
of continuous operation of the cook- 
ing, coffee and water heating ranges 
and the refrigerator. No place in our 
territory is more than an hour’s ride 
from a replenishing supply of this 
gas. The electric system is either by 
storage battery or city current. If city 
current is not available inside light- 
ing is by storage battery and the tent 
area is lighted by gasoline lanterns. 
A 100-foot extension cord is carried 
to reach city current if available, 
which also permits the use of ex- 
haust and circulating fans and the 
radio. A large water tank is built 
into the top and front of the trailer, 
permitting running water both at in- 
side and outside faucets. A 50 foot 
hose is carried for connecting to city 
water if such is available, in which 
case the tank is cut out. A four-gal- 
lon water cooler and paper drinking 
cups provide drinking water for the 
workers. Such a unit could not at- 
tempt to furnish drinking water to 
the people to be fed in an emergency. 


Canteen Equipment 


The cooking vessels range from 
small pans to 20-gallon stock pots. 
The main range area can be covered 
with griddles for this type of cook- 
ing. Coffee is made in two heavily 
tinned 10-gallon urns which can be 
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carried outside for serving. Skillets, 
kettles, mixing bowls, slicers, cutlery, 
scales, measures, etc. make up the 
other cooking utensils. The main 
cooking range uses bar burners to 
give the best heat distribution under 
large cooking vessels. It has a solid 
cooking area of 22 inches by 7 feet, 
plus four star burners at the end for 
small batch cooking. The coffee range 
has two star burners and the water 
heating range is the same type with 
four burners. In case of the need for 
stepping up cooking capacity, dish- 
washing could be dispensed with 
through the use of paper dishes and 
the use of the water heating range 
could be applied to additional cook- 
ing. A five-foot Servel gas refriger- 
ator provides storage for butter and 
cream. Bulk perishables are deliv- 
ered to the point of feeding as needed 
in emergency feedings. 

Each kitchen carries 400 sets of 
eating utensils consisting of plate, 
nesting cup and bowl in enamelware 
and knife, fork, teaspoon and dessert 
spoon in cheap silver. Through dish- 
washing, the number to be fed in an 
emergency could be multiplied. An 
emergency supply of linen, cleaning 
and sterilizing agents, coffee and 
other supplies are included .in the 
supplies. 

The tow car has several uses be- 
sides pulling the trailer. It is a 2- 
door sedan with only a single seat in 
front for the driver, permitting the 
car to become an office for the local 
Chairman. A folding desk and Red 
Cross bulletin heads are provided to 
facilitate her work. Built into the 
car is a loud-speaker system oper- 
ating on either battery or city cur- 
rent. This can be used in directing 
the people to be fed, in explaining 
the unit to large groups or for music 
in case of parades. This equipment 
was salvaged for the former cooking 


LEFT: All of the equipment for the 
Mobile Canteens packs into the trail- 
er and tow car pictured ready to roll. 


RIGHT: The complete Mobile Kitchen 
ready to operate by Red Cross Can- 
teen workers. 
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school operations. Also the tow car 
is equipped with a folding cot and 
bedding to serve as a watchman’s bed 
or an improvised ambulance should 
one of the volunteer workers be in- 
jured. Fire extinguishers and first 
aid kits are located both, in the car 
and trailer. The manager of each 
unit is trained in advanced Red Cross 
first aid. 

Nearly 200 separate items of in- 
ventory are found in each unit with 
a total of over 3,000 individual pieces. 
Storage of equipment into the trailer 
was planned with the idea of effi- 
ciency as well as weight distribution. 
Dishes are stacked in units of 25 and 
carried in dust-proof cloth bags. Sil- 
ver is packed in units of 24 in flan- 
nel rolls to prevent rusting. All cup- 
boards are labeled as to contents and 
the manager carries a master inven- 
tory list to assist workers in locating 
or replacing equipment and supplies. 


Operation of Units 

The trailer and car are painted 
white with the lettering “American 
Red Cross, Emergency Canteen 
Kitchen, Unit No. 1 (or 2) spon- 
sored by The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany.” The Red Cross and the em- 
ergency feeding insignia of Civilian 
Defense appear on the equipment. 
The manager of each unit has had 
several years experience as a gas 
service man as well as serving as 
manager of the Food Institutes. 
Thus he is familiar with the problem 
as well as the territory and the Com- 
pany organization in the different 
cities. With two service men helping, 
the unit can be set up for operation 
in a little more than 30 minutes. 
Sand bags are used to hold the tent 
when staking is not permissible. 

Advance arrangements for the unit 
are handled by the local Home Serv- 
ice Representative through contact 
with the Red Cross. Also, she as- 
sists the local Chairman in training 
the worker in the use of the kitchen. 
All appearances of the units are un- 
der the direction of the Red Cross— 
never the gas company. Any pub- 
licity relative to the appearances is 
handled by the Red Cross, though 
we will assist them in preparing it. 
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Interior of trailer kitchen looking to the rear. 
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Main range is of special 


design by Peerless. Coffee range is standard heavy duty hot plate. Servel 


gas refrigerator is seen on left. 


Enthusiastic Reception 


Now that we've described the 
equipment of the Mobile Canteens, 
the reader may wonder how the Vol- 
unteer Red Cross workers and the 
public react to them. Modesty must 


* ‘be cast to the winds in telling this 


part of our story. The “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” exclaimed by the persons first 
seeing the units are enough to cause 
a glow in the cockles of any gas per- 
son’s heart. The compactness, the 
gleaming utensils, the spotless clean- 
liness, the hundred - and - one conve- 
niences captivate them immediately. 
In the case of public inspections the 
Red Cross workers show the equip- 
ment with a sense of pride that is 
whard to describe. Women going 
through the trailer ask when they can 
start training in this work. Roth they 
and the workers can hardly accustom 
themselves to the fact that here is a 
Mobile Kitchen with practically every 
advantage of a stationary kitchen. 
Men who see the equipment are ab- 
sorbed greatly with the mechanical 
side. 

At the inside work counter four 


women can make sandwiches contin- 
uously without moving from their 
tracks. The running water, the built- 
in gas system, the dual lighting sys- 
tem “Gosh,” they say, “How did 
you think of everything?” They can 
hardly wait to cook in it. One day 
at a public inspection the wind blew 
the canvas of the tent in (We've pro- 
vided against this happening again) 
upsetting a table on which was a 20- 
gallon aluminum stock pot. The 
manager hurried to examine the 
utensil, explaining that it had cost 
$35. and was irreplaceable. So im- 
pressed were the workers that we 
now let the value of the precious 
stock pot be known to them and they 
treat all equipment with greater care. 
And do they love to polish up that 
stock pot at the conclusion of a feed- 
ing! 

Most gracious letters from local 
Red Cross officers come into our Co- 
lumbus Office after one of the units 
has made an appearance in a terri- 
tory. Call our investment in these 
Mobile Kitchens “advertising” or anv 
other name, but we have held rigidly 
to the principle of commercializing 


them in no way whatsoever. Even 
so, we consider them one of the best 
investments ever made with our pro- 
motional and advertising dollar. 


Emergency Feeding Kitchen 


Our Columbus office has a large 
sales floor, the capacity of -which is 
no longer needed for the display of 
gas appliances. An area over 30 feet 
square was enclosed with wallboard 
and this was converted into a train- 
ing and emergency feeding kitchen. 
This kitchen has been named the 
number one emergency feeding kitch- 
en for the county and all Canteen 
workers have experienced one or 
more trial feedings in its operation. 
This kitchen is equipped with two 
heavy duty 6 burner hot plates for 
top burner cooking, a battery type 
oven, a two burner range for the cof- 
fee urns and an 8-foot gas refriger- 
ator. Cabinets, sinks, tables and a 
utensil rack complete heavy equip- 
ment. It carries the same cooking 
utensils and 400 sets of dishes and 
silver as the Mobile Kitchens. Food 
from this kitchen is carried to the 
location of trial feedings, blood bank 
depots, etc. in the Red Cross station 
wagon. This kitchen is in use nearly 
every day for classes or feedings. It 
is not uncommon for two or more 
groups to make use of it in a single 
day. The Franklin County Chapter 
of Red Cross stores certain food sup- 
plies in this kitchen for quick feed- 


ing. 
Cooperation With Servel 


Just as we began to feel that our 
program along this line was complete, 
Servel came out with their Nutrition 
in Industry program featuring “Eat 
to Beat the Devil.” We seized this as 
another opportunity to serve the war 
effort as well as maintain customer 
contacts. This program is gaining 
momentum over our entire territory 
and we are finding that many indus- 
tries which have investigated differ- 
ent nutrition programs are now pre- 
ferring the Servel plan. In such cities 
where trained Red Cross workers are 
available the “Eat to Beat the Devil’ 
program sometimes is introduced to 
the war workers by the Red Cross 
serving them a ‘‘Victory Lunch” 
from the Mobile Canteen. This adds 
drama to a program that can be most 
helpful to every war industry. We 
have found County Nutrition Coun- 
cils most receptive of the Servel pro- 
gram. 

Taking our own medicine, we are 
introducing the “Eat to Beat the 
Devil” program to our own gas com- 
pany employees. Meetings are being’ 
held in each of the 10 operating dis- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Q In Industry, as well as in every other phase 
WS of America’s struggle, to keep America safe 
for Americans, gas is playing a leading role. Re- 
gardless of whether it is an unusual requirement 
of accurate control in heat treating or some other 
industrial need, REYNOLDS has the answer to 
Gas Control Requirements. 


REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity —Increased 
Range—Quicker Response—all features of 
REYNOLDS Gas Regulators for Industrial Con- 
trol. They assure smooth, constant outlet pres- 
sure and volume. Manufactured in single or 
double valve construction, REYNOLDS Indus- 
trial Regulators are proved by performance in 
factory tests and on many installations through- 
out the entire world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas Control 
Problems is always available. Write. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
423 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Wm. A. Ehlers 

No. 268 Park Street 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg 
Dallas, Texas 






RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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HREADS you cut with this remarkable No.65R are 


clean, sharp and of micrometer accuracy —in all 4 


sizes, 1" to 2”—a new quality in a self-contained die 


stock. But you'll like also the easy floating cutting 
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No. 65-R, ratchet and plain, 
one and two handle, cam or 
plate type workholders. 


action, the 10-second 
change to pipe size, the 
instant mistake-proof 
work-holder without 
bothersome bushings. 
It’s a rugged steel and 
malleable tool with 
high-speed steel and 
chaser dies, assuring 
you long trouble-free 
service. It pays you to 
ask your Supply House 
for the Ri@aip 65R. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
_ Affecting Gas Utilities 








How to Determine Validity of Gas 
Corporations Contract 


HE CHANCES of legal con- 

troversies involving gas corpo- 

rations may be materially mini- 
mized if company officials understand 
elementary legal rights and liabilities, 
as based upon modern higher court 
decisions. Obviously, a dependable 
method of acquiring accurate legal 
information on this subject is read- 
ing in these pages the cause and out- 
come of law suits in which other gas 
corporation officials have been in- 
volved. Ancther effective antidote to 
avoidance of law suits is acquiring 
elementary knowledge of contract 
law. This is so because a great ma- 
jority of legal differences involving 
gas corporations directly or indirectly 
involve contracts. Therefore, first, 
we shall review interesting higher 
court cases relating to contract law. 

Legally, a valid contract is an 
agreement between two or more par- 
ties, firms, or corporations by which 
eaci) is expressly or impliedly ob- 
ligated to do something, not pro- 
hibited by law, within a predeter- 
mined period. Ordinary valid con- 
tracts need not be in writing, except- 
ing contracts that relate to real prop- 
erty, suretyship and a few others 
that are required by valid laws to be 
in writing. 

An “expressed” contract is one 
where the exact terms of the agree- 
ment are understood by both con- 
tracting parties, and an “implied” 
contract is one where the law pre- 
sumes a promise on the part of one 
party or both parties to the contract. 

Obviously, an invalid or void con- 
tract may not be enforced by either 
party and, therefore, since litigation 
of a contract of this nature always 
is unprofitable, it is important that 
readers shall have a dependable rule 
which distinguishes valid and invalid 
contracts. The higher courts have 
laid down the law that a contract is 
valid and enforceable if: (1) one 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


party submitted an offer which the 
other party unconditionally accepted 
in detail; (2) neither party deceived, 
misrepresented, or exerted unlawful 
influence or force with respect to the 
other party to induce making the con- 
tract; (3) both parties agreed abso- 
lutely and positively to perform one 
or more definite acts; (4) both par- 
ties were of legal age and of sound 
mind when the contract was made; 
(5) both parties had proper and legal 
authority to make the contract; and 
(6) the objects of the contract are 
lawful, not against public policy, and 
not deceptive. 

Also, the law is well settled that 
either party may legally cancel any 
contract obtained by the other as a 
result of direct or indirect fraud, 
misrepresentation, coercion, undue 
influence, duress, threats, or where 
the contract is made without proper 
authority of the corporation’s em- 
ployee, or while the latter is mentally 
deficient, intoxicated, under influence 
of drugs, or under legal age. 

Moreover, there are certain kinds 
of contracts which are always void, 
such as those against public policy, 
prohibited by a law, tending to effect 
immorality or having an illegal ob- 
ject. The distinction between “void” 
and “voidable’”’ contracts is that with 
respect to void contracts neither 
party may compel the other to ful- 
fill his obligations, whereas with re- 
spect to voidable contracts the com- 
plaining party may use his pleasure 
in either declaring the contract void 
or he may require the other party to 
fulfill his obligations. 


Acceptance Is Important 


Briefly, the rule is that one party 
cannot make an offer and the other 
party accept it with restrictions. The 
one to whom the offer was made 
must accept the exact offer, or no 
valid contract exists. Both parties 
must be fair and ‘‘above the board” 
and not deceive the other party. In 
fact the courts hold that if one party 
submits a question and the other 
party knowing the answer, remains 
silent because he believes expressing 
the truth may prevent making the 
contract, such silence is deception 
which results in an invalid contract. 
Of course, use of threats or force in- 
validates a contract. 

Another important point of law is 
that both parties must. agree to per- 
form a positive act within a definite 
period of time. For illustration, if a 
gas corporation becomes involved in 
an agreement by which its officials 
agree to pay a stipulated sum each 
month as rental for a building, the 
contract is invalid if the contract 
fails to state that the property owner 
agrees to accept the specified amount 
each month as rental. In other words, 
the exact details and obligations of 
both parties must be included in a 
contract. In one case, for example, 
the court held a contract void which 
provided that a gas corporation 
agreed to purchase from a contractor 
certain supplies at a stated price, but 
without specifying the quantity of 
the supplies to be purchased within 
a definite period. 


Personal Liability 


As previously explained, both par- 
ties to a valid contract must be of 
legal age and have legal authority to 
make the contract. In fact it is im- 
portant to know that a gas corpora- 
tion official or other employee may 





be personally liable on a contract, al- 
though the body of the contract con- 
tains the gas corporation’s name, and 
the official had authority to make the 
contract, providing the signature in- 
dicates that the official intended to 
be personally bound. In other words, 
although it was originally intended 
to obligate the gas corporation, yet 
an official may be personally liable 
on the contract if it appears from 
reference to the formulation of the 
contract that the official is person- 
ally liable. 

For illustration, in a leading case 
(129 F. 350) it was disclosed that a 
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contract contained the corporation’s 
name, and was intended to bind the 
corporation. However, an official 
signed his own name to the contract. 
Suit was filed against the official to 
recover for the corporation’s breach 
of the contract, although the body of 
the contract indicated that the cor- 
poration was solely obligated. 

Since the official had signed his 
name without specifying that he was 
an employee of the corporation and 
that he was acting as an agent of the 
corporation, the court held him per- 
sonally responsible. 

In another leading higher court 


Pilot Loaded 
REGULATORS 


at the critical points 


C-F Pilot Loaded Regulators insure accurate control of 
pressures where uninterrupted service must be maintained 
for round-the-clock production. Perfect-circle pounds-to- 
pounds regulation of delivery pressures from 1 to 200 lbs. 
Suitable for transmission line, town border, or industrial in- 
stallations. No bleeds to atmosphere. Simplified design, with 
one adjustment only, easy to install——_no factory man needed. 
Working parts entirely enclosed, yet readily accessible; 
" rugged construction, nothing intricate to wear or to require 
expert attention. Sizes 1"’ to 2|/)"’ screwed, 2”’ to 10” flanged. 
C-F Regulators meet all pressure-control needs of industry. 
Submit your requirements for a specific recommendation. 


me CHAPLIN: FULTON MFG.CO. 


3 oe 
38 PEWN AVE. = 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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case (101 Pa. 311) an official ex- 
ceeded the authority given by his em- 
ployer and signed a contract. The 
court promptly held the official per- 
sonally liable, and said: 

“The reason why an agent is liable in 
damages to the person with whom he 
contracts when he exceeds his author- 
ity, is that the party dealing with him is 
deprived of any remedy upon the con- 
tract against the principal.” 

In order that readers may clearly 
understand how gas corporation of- 
ficials, executives, and employees 
may avoid personal liability on con- 
tracts made for the corporation, it is 
advisable to explain the legal rule, as 
follows: (1) the name of the corpo- 
ration must appear in the contract; 
(2) the word “by” or “per” should 
precede the official’s signature; (3) 
the word “agent” or “manager” or 
other official title should follow his 
signature; (4) and the corporation’s 
name should precede the official’s 
signature, as: “The Sun Gas Cor- 
poration, by Joseph White, Man- 
ager.” 


Validity of Signature 


The law of signatures is interest- 
ing. Contrary to the opinion of a 
majority of readers, modern higher 
courts hold that any form of a sig- 
nature such as those made with a 
rubber-stamp, pencil, typewriter, 
symbols, initials, and the like, may be 
valid and result in an enforceable 
contract. 

For example, in the leading case 
of Mayers v. McRimmon, 53 S. E. 
447, the higher court held that an 
employee could bind his employer to 
a contract simply by signing the lat- 
ter’s name with a rubber-stamp. This 
court said: 

“Where the name required has been 
so placed by one having authority to do 
it and with intent to endorse the instru- 
ment, the authorities hold that this is a 
valid endorsement.” 

Also, the same law is effective 
where a gas corporation official af- 
fixes his or the corporation’s sig- 
nature with a typewriter when in- 
tending to make a valid contract. 
See (195 Pac. 316.) And, again, if 
a gas corporation official or employee 
signs a contract using only initials. 
the contract is valid if the corpora- 
tion officials intended to be bound 
when the signature was affixed. 


Avoid Deception 


The modern higher courts are in 
accord with the law that all parties 
to a contract should avoid all forms 
of deception. Otherwise the contract 
will ve held void. Moreover, gas cor- 
poration officials, executives, and em- 
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ployees may be held personally liable 
for acts performed, statements made, 
and contracts made under conditions 
as follows: (1) if he knowingly 
made a false representation of his 
authority with intent to deceive a 
person; (2) if he performed unlaw- 
ful acts with or without authority of 
his employer; (3) if he performed 
an act believing he had authority, but 
actually had none; (4) if he per- 
formed an act or made an agreement 
outside his scope of authority; and 
(5) where he impliedly or expressly 
assumed an obligation in a contract 
for his employer. 

Obviously, the law as explained in 
these few words covers a great area. 
But, nevertheless, under all circum- 
stances, these rules of law are ap- 
plicable to all forms, styles, and clas- 
sifications of gas corporation officials 
and employees contracts. The im- 
portance of these rules is: Take suf- 
ficient time, effort and energy to 
know this simplified law and, there- 
by, avoid future inconvenience, ex- 
pevse and undesirable legal contro- 
versies. 


Cancellation of Contract 


If a contract is valid, the question 
often arises: When and under what 
circumstances may the other con- 
tracting party cancel it? 

Simplifying the law on this sub- 
ject we may state that it is well es- 
tablished law that al] parties to a 
valid contract are bound to fulfill the 
precise terms of the agreement, and 
if one party fails in this respect he 
performs an illegal act which entitles 
the other party to do either of these 
three things: (1) he may refuse to 
continue to perform his obligations 
and sue the other party for damages 
and profits in an amount equal to his 
financial! loss resulting from the 
breach; (2) or, he may file suit and 
compel the other party to fulfill the 
exact terms of the agreement; (3) 
or, the parties may mutually agree to 
cancel the contract or make a sup- 
plementary contract. 

Of course, a considerable number 
of litigations have arisen over the 
question: When and under what cir- 
cumstances does a gas corporation 
breach a contract? 

Generally speaking, a legal breach 
of a contract is any act in violation 
or contradiction to the terms of the 
agreement. It is important to know 
that neither party is entitled to re- 
cover damages based upon a breached 
contract, unless the testimony clearly 
indicates that actually a breach oc- 
curred. 

For illustration, the mere fact that 
a party states that he intends to 
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breach a- contract, is not sufficient 
justification for the other to recover 
damages, unless a breach actually oc- 
curs. 

For example, Clark v. Miller, 122 
So. 475, it was disclosed that a dis- 
agreement became apparent between 
the contracting parties. Suit was in- 
stituted by one of the contracting 
parties on the contention that certain 
acts and statements of the other party 
indicated that he intended breaching 
the contract. The court promptly 
held that a contracting party is not 
liable for assertions of this nature 
because no breach is made until he 
fails to fulfill his obligations, This 
court said: 


“The mere assertion of a party to a 
contract that he will be unable, or will 
refuse to perform his contract is not 
sufficient to constitute a breach. There 
must be a distinct, umequivocable, and 
absolute refusal to perform, treated and 
acted upon as such by the other party 
to the contract. A mere assertion of 
inability to go on with the contract is not 
a repudiation of the contract.” 


Failure to Read Contract 


As above explained, any person 
who signs a valid contract is liable 
in damages for failure to fulfill the 
assumed obligations, unless it is 
shown that the other party to the con- 
tract practiced fraud or misrepre- 
sented facts for the purpose of in- 
ducing signing or making of the con- 
tract. And this rule of law ordinarily 
is applicable with respect to persons 
who sign contracts without reading 
the same. Therefore, neither con- 
tracting party may avoid liability for 
breaching a valid contract on the 
grounds that he did not understand 
his legal obligations, or that he failed 
to read the contract. 

For illustration, in the late and 
leading case of Sharpless, 155 Atl. 
247, it was disclosed that an official 
signed a valid contract, and later at- 
tempted to avoid liability and cancel 
it because he testified that he did not 
read it, and therefore was not fullv 
obligated since he did not realize the 
obligation. 

Notwithstanding this argument the 
higher court held the corporation 
bound to perform all obligations as- 
sumed under the contract, and said: 

“If one can read his contract, his fail- 
ure to do so is such gross negligence 
that it will estop him from escaping its 
obligations, unless he has been dis- 
suaded from reading it by some trick or 
artifice practiced by the opposite party. 
If he cannot read it, it is as much his 
duty to procure some reliable person to 


read and explain it to him, before he. 


signs it, as it would be not to read it be- 
fore he signed it if he were able to do 
so; and his failure to obtain a reading 


and explanation of it is such gross negli- 
gence as will estop him from avoiding it 
on the ground that he was ignorant of 
its contents.” 


Law of Fixtures 


Let us discuss a phase of law indi- 
rectly related to contracts between 
gas corporations and others. Very 
frequently a gas corporation may 
lease a building or space and during 
the period of the occupancy it may 
install various and different kinds of 
equipment and devices. After ex- 
piration of the lease contract the gas 
corporation may decide to remove 
from the building certain of the 
above mentioned items only to dis- 
cover that the landlord objects. 


Now, gas corporation officials 
should be able, with dependability, to 
decide exactly what kind of equip- 
ment and devices may be legally re- 
moved from a building intended to be 
vacated. 

Generally speaking, a corporation, 
or leasee, which owns personal prop- 
erty or chattels may remove same 
from a leased building or grounds 
providing such equipment is not per- 
manently attached to the building or 
grounds. Therefore, when determi- 
ning whether an item is a “trade fix- 
ture” three things must be consid- 
ered. namely: First, the method of 
annexation to the building; second, 
adaptation of the building to which 
it is connected; and third, intention 
of the parties to make the article a 
permanent part or addition to the 
building. 

For instance, in the late and lead- 
ing case of Blanchard, 50 F. (2d) 
737, the higher court said: 

“A tenant may remove from the rent- 
ed premises, any time during the con- 
tinuance of his term, anything affixed 
thereto for purposes of trade, manufac- 
ture, or ornament, if the removal can be 


effected without injury to the prem- 
Wee 


In other words, if equipment is in- 
stalled in a building and is not 
adapted to be removed and installed 
in another building, the equipment 
always is a trade fixture and cannot 
legally be removed. The same law is 
applicable to equipment which is in- 
stalled in a building in such a man- 
ner that its removal necessitates per- 
manent damage to the building. 

On the other hand, where a device 
is installed in a building without any 
intention of the gas corporation of 
ficials of making it a permanent ac- 
cession to the building and its re- 
moval will not permanently damage 
the premises, such equipment may be 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“Umbrella” Shields War Plants From Lightning A wire “umbrella” to shield vital 


explosives plants and oil storage cen- 
ters from lightning has been devel- ‘ 
oped by Dr. Gilbert D. McCann, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company engineer. It is al- 
ready being used by some war indus- 
tries and one huge ordnance plant. 
Using a minimum of strategic mate- 
rials, the shield easily deflects light- 
ning driving earthward at more than 
11 million miles a minute. 























The shield consists simply of a 
steel wire strung above the building 
to be protected and anchored on tall 
wood poles at each end. The wire is 
then connected to steel rods buried 
in the ground. 





This method saves copper for other 
war uses. Previously explosives Y 
plants or oil depots were guarded by 
lightning rods which required about 

250 pounds of copper attached to the 
building and buried in the surround- 
ing ground. An umbrella for the 
same building can be erected with 
only 60 pounds of steel and two wood 
poles. With the new design danger 
of lightning leaping to metal sections 
of the building and causing sparks 
has been eliminated. 








Another lightning protection plan 
suggested by Dr. McCann surrounds 















the building with six poles 10. feet : 

UNPROTECTED MODEL SET ON FIRE BY LIGHTNING—Lightning higher than the roof. Steel wires ex- | 

striking a war plant handling explosive or inflammable material could tending from the top of each pole 

cause a disaster similar to the laboratory blaze shown above. Man-made attract lightning from the area above 4 
lightning, created in a surge generator which stores electricity and then the structure so that an _ invisible 

’ releases it in a single space-leaping arc, strikes the model which con- lightning-proof “blanket” is sus- { 

tained gasoline. This was part of a demonstration of the wire ‘“‘umbrella’’. pended over the roof. Thunderbolts 

devised by Dr. Gilbert D. McCann, of the Westinghouse Electric & Man- are drawn to the steel tips of the el 

ufacturing Company, to protect ordnance plants and oil storage depots. poles and thence to the ground. 5° 
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q in the market for a gas 
holder, now or later, discuss your 
requirements with 


STACEY BROTHERS 


designers and fabricators of the famous 
“Stacey-Klonne” & Telescopic Gas Holders . . . 
and of the famous “Stacey Bullet” Pressure 
Holders. 

AND IF YOU WANT TO SAFEGUARD your 
present holder capacity, you will find our spe- 
cialized GAS HOLDER INSPECTION SERVICE 


the perfect low-cost answer. 


Scores of large and small gas companies are 
benefiting from this expert check-up service. 





Removal of Dust From Gas 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a new 15 page bulletin (No. 
1869) containing valuable suggestions for 
the elimination of dust from gas, lowering 
gas maintenance and transport costs, ef- 
fective methods of reducing service com- 
plaints, and improving public relations. 

Copiously illustrated, and designed to 
save the valuable reading time of busy 
engineers and superintendents, this new 
booklet on Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners also 
includes important installation information, 
vital essentials of gas cleaners, and graphi- 
cally pictures the action of dust in pipe 
lines and means to effectively combat it 
Gopy on request. 




















Norwalk Valve Company 
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moved their plant and office to 55 Spring Designing Engineers * Fabricators « Erectors of Riveted or Welded Steel Structures 
Street in the same city. 











War Production Board 


Water Heater Output Curbed 


Gas fired and oil burning water 
heaters were added Dec. 21st, to the 
list of products which will be manu- 
factured next year only for use in 
war housing or other war projects by 
limitation orders restricting produc- 
tion and limiting the amounts of 
metals and metal alloys that may be 
obtained by the industry in 1943. 

Production of metal tank jackets 
and metal tank supports is suspended 
and the installation of metal tank 
jackets is prohibited with certain 
minor exceptions. 

Civilian needs for replacements of 
gas fired water heaters in 1943 and 
thereafter must come out of existing 
stocks. Necessary replacements may 
still be made for some time in the 
future, however, since inventories of 
finished equipment are comparatively 
large at present. 

Officials of the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Division suggest caution on the 
part of civilian consumers in replace- 
ment %{ their gas fired water heating 
systems. Coal heaters should be 
substituted, they advise, because of 
the present critical situation in the 
production and consumption of gas 
for household purposes. 


Two New Orders 


Two new limitation orders were is- 
sued. L-185 deals with gas-fired and 
oil-fired water heaters while L-199 
prohibits manufacture and _ installa- 
tion of metal tank supports and pro- 
vides a simplification schedule to gov- 
ern the manufacture of black iron 
and galvanized iron range boilers and 
expansion tanks. 

Following is a brief summary of 
the principal provisions of L-185: 

1. Prohibits manufacture of gas- 
fired and oil-fired water heaters ex- 
cept for war housing. 

2. Restricts manufacture of solar 
water heaters. 

3. Restricts the amount of metal 
used in the production of coal-fired 
water heaters to the amount of metal 
used in the corresponding calendar 
quarter of 1941. 

4. Restricts the amount of metal 
used in the production of indirect 
water heaters to 50 per cent of the 
amount of metal used in the corre- 
sponding calendar quarter of 1941. 

5. Prohibits the manufacture of 
metal jackets for all direct-fired and 
indirect domestic water heaters with 
two minor exceptions. 


Copper Use Banned 


6. Prohibits the use of copper or 
copper base alloy in the manufacture 
of direct fired and indirect domestic 
water heaters except for controls and 
safety devices. 

7. Permits the use of copper in 
making repairs to existing direct fired 
and indirect water heaters in con- 
formity with the restrictions pre- 
scribed in Conservation Order M-9-c 
as amended. Return of all replaced 
copper scrap to scrap dealers is re- 
quired under provisions of L-185. 

8. Restrictions enumerated in items 
1, 2, 3 and 4 above do not apply to the 
manufacture of water heaters for 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, War 
Shipping Administration or the Mar- 
itime Commission. 

9. Copper or copper base alloy is 
permitted in the manufacture of 
water heaters produced under con- 
tract for use in laundry, bakery, or 
hospital projects or overseas serv- 
ices of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
War Shipping Administration or the 
Maritime Commission and also when 
the water heaters are a part of the 
equipment of aircraft and vessels 
other than pleasure craft. 

10. Provisions for the manufac- 
ture of repair and replacement parts, 
restricting the use of metal in any 
quarter to not more than the amount 
of metal used in such production in 
the corresponding quarter of 1941. 


Gas and Electric Service 


Restrictions on the construction of 
utility lines to furnish gas or electric 
service to domestic ranges are re- 
laxed in Supplementary Preference 
Rating Order P-46-b as amended 
December 16th by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations. 

Previously if the owner of a gas 
range moved into a house wired for 
an electric range, or if the owner of 
an electric range moved into a house 
piped for gas, it was necessary for 
the owner to acquire the type of range 
that would operate on the service al- 
ready brought to the house. 

This was changed to permit a util- 
ity to bring gas or electric service to 
the house to serve either a gas or elec- 
tric range, provided the dwelling is 
not already equipped with a range of 
any kind. This is allowed, however, 


only when a person moving from one ° 


house to another already owns a 
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range which he is taking with him. 

Provision also is made for gas or 
electric service even where the appli- 
cant had not used a range previously, 
if the dwelling is not equipped with a 
range of any kind and if complete 
facilities for service to a gas or elec- 
tric range have not previously been 
installed. 

In either case, there is a limit on 
the amount of critical material which 
may be used. In the case of an elec- 
tric range, not more than 15 pounds 
of copper may be used; in the case 
of a gas range, the connection may 
not require more than 75 feet of 
1%4-inch steel pipe or its equivalent 
in other sizes of pipe. 





Light Oil in East for 
Gas Manufacture 


Forty-six major gas manufactur- 
ing companies along the eastern sea- 
board will be ordered to make their 
gas with light oil instead of heavy oil 
by Jan. 20, it has been announced by 
the Petroleum Administration for 


War. 


The change is another result of the 
shortage in heavy oil, which is re- 
quired by the Army and Navy and 
war production factories. 


Experiments undertaken in the last 
few months have proved the feasi- 
bility of using a low-grade type of 
gasoline in gas manufacture, ob- 
tained as a by-product in the making 
of high octane gasoline for aviation. 
The low-grade variety, known as 
straight-run gasoline or forty-octane 
gasoline, may also be used eventually 
by the gas utilities. 


The change from one oil to the 
other does not entail any engineering 
difficulties, but the light oil, called gas 
or distillate oil, costs from three to 
four cents more a gallon. To manu- 
facture gas from it costs from four 
to five cents more a 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas, since there is an additional 
loss in by-products, obtainable from 
heavy oil, which up to now they have 
been able to sell. 


The forty-six gas companies which 
will be affected by the order repre- 
sent a majority of the gas utilities in 
District 1, comprising the eastern 
seaboard states. 


It is understood that the order will 
permit the companies to appeal and 
that those which make gas mostly for 
war production factories or for the 
Army and Navy may be permitted to 
go on using the cheaper heavy oil. 








HIS SUBJECT will cover the 
treatment of cast-iron, low pres- 


sure mains with ‘Carboseal”’ 
anti-leak to reduce the leakage at 
hemp-lead joints. Other conditioning 
of mains is attended to by us in a 
routine manner, which is standard 
with everyone in the industry to a 
more or less extent. 

For a number of years the local 
water gas plant was shut down, and 
all gas subsequently delivered was 
coke oven gas from our plant in an- 
other locality ten miles away. This 
gas being delivered locally under 
high pressure had been dehydrated 
at the manufacturing plant and had 
further dehydrated in transmission. 
The result was the continual action 
of drying up of the gas distribution 
system, with resultant increase in 
leakage at main joints. 


Cause and Cure of Leaks 

At first it was believed that these 
joints leaked due to poor joint con- 
struction and to ground vibration. 
Numerous joints were then _ re- 
caulked, and in that caulking opera- 
tion the lead would readily drive 
back, thus raising the erroneous be- 
lief that such a condition was the 
result of poor original caulking. 
However, a few years afterwards 
these joints leaked again. These were 
then excavated through pavement and 
repaired by the application of “No- 
Leak” clamps to make permanent re- 
pairs. This, naturally, was an expen- 
sive undertaking. 

During the years 1938 and 1939 
we began to investigate the possibil- 
ity of application of “Carboseal” 
anti-leak liquid. This is a commer- 
cially available liquid miade by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion and was offered to the indus- 
try in December, 1935. 

“Carboseal” anti-leak is a clear 
mobile liquid of extremely low vola- 
tility and is non-flammable. Its pur- 
pose is to swell the fibers of the hemp 
in the joints by entering and swell- 
ing, each individual cell or fiber of 
hemp. 


Method of Application 


Tests were made originally by ex- 
cavating and cutting out of an exist- 
ing main a known leaking 4-inch 
main joint and cutting out a cross- 
section of the joint. The hemp in 
this joint was found to be extremely 
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Gas Main Conditioning 


By 
M. N. Jensen 


Supt. Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company 
Kenosha, Wis. 


dry, although the joint construction 
and caulking appeared perfect. This 
hemp was treated with “Carboseal’’ 
anti-leak, according to directions, and 
the hemp found to have swelled by 
capillary action to such an extent 
that it required extreme pressure to 
again join the cross-cut section to its 
original location. 

Following that, a quantity of the 
liquid was ordered to be installed in 
a distribution section known to be 
leaking and having previously been 
metered. This was to be installed by 
the gravity flow method. This test 
was not entirely successful due to the 
fact that practically no recovery of 
the liquid was made in low spots, in- 
dicating there was a dam up of the 
liquid due to dust, scale, etc., in the 
main. However, the leakage was re- 
duced to a satisfactory minimum. 
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A sample cutter for test and trial may 
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studies were then 
made of other utility practices— 
those who had adopted the applica- 
tion of this anti-leak liquid. Accept- 
ing the best of these practices to ap- 
ply in a conservative manner, we pro- 
ceeded with our program in the 
spring of 1940. We adopted the hose 
insertion method of application 
rather than the gravity flow method 
due to the flat surface of our com- 
munity. 


A number of 


Equipment Used 


For about $300, we built up a port- 
able treatment plant, consisting of 
pressure and liquid tank, holder for 
drum of anti-leak liquid, drum of 
propane gas, and necessary water 
supply hoses, reels, gauges, and steel 
tapes, all mounted compactly on a 
light four-wheel trailer readily tow- 
able by any light truck. 

Propane gas was elected as a mo- 
tive power for transferring the 
“Carboseal”’ liquid through hoses into 
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‘IDEAL FOR ANY TRENCH OR OTHER 


CLOSE QUARTER JOBS 


The REED FOUR WHEEL Cutter operates with 
a short back and forth motion through only 
one-third of a circle. Each of the four 
wheels exerts the same pressure on the 


pipe, and all 4 therefore cut evenly and 
completely through the pipe at the 
same time. 









Equipped with Reed special alloy 
RAZOR BLADE Wheels, which cut 

with remarkable ease, leave little 
burr, and have a long life of 
useful service. 
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the mains. Taps of 14-inch size are 
made in the mains for the insertion 
of the hoses. The hoses are inserted 
by means of steel tape fastened at 2- 
foot intervals to the hose. The hose 
is then inserted through the tap hole 
and the anti-leak sprayed by meas- 
ured quantity as the hose is with 
drawn. 

The distance treated is approxi- 
mately 65 feet (one way) in the case 
of 4-inch mains and 100 feet in the 
case of 6-inch and larger mains. The 
treatment provides approximately 3 
gallons per 100 feet of 4-inch, 4 gal- 
lons for 100 feet of 6-inch, 5 gallons 
for 100 feet of 8-inch, and 7 gallons 
for 100 feet of 12-inch mains. These 
quantities are greater than those rec- 
ommended but are prompted by our 
experience. Even larger quantities 


_ are injected in down-grade mains 


to provide gravity flow to the drips. 
Any surplus is then recovered and 
used again elsewhere. Pressures on 
the hoses to move the anti-leak are 
approximately forty pounds per 
square inch. 

To date, the extent of our prog- 
ress has been as follows: 

4” Mains 

6” Mains 

8, 10 and 12” Mains. 5,000 feet 

Our conservative policy on leak 
repairs and ‘“‘Carboseal” anti-leak ap- 
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plication is as follows: 

Che treatment is given all bell and 
spigot lead joint mains ahead of 
pavement. \Vherever a leak or a ser- 
ies of leaks are found, the one leak 
or major leak location is determined 
and excavated. Actual repairs are 
then made. to the leak regardless of 
nature. The main is then treated each 
way for as great a distance as can 
be reached by the hose method of 
application, regardless of condition 
of the cast-iron main. No further at- 
tempt is made to repair minor asso- 
ciated leaks within the distance 
treated, pending results of its appli- 
cation. 


Results Obtained 


A recheck was recently made of 
the treated mains to determine actual 
results. These mains were in areas 
where it was known that associated 
leaks, in addition to those repaired, 
were definitely in existence at the 
time of the anti-leak application. On 
4.000 feet of treated main in such 
areas, 65 previously recorded leaks 
were definitely sealed, and no other 
leaks were in evidence. On several 
thousand feet of treated mains in 
such areas, where previously leaks 
were located, a number of such 
leaks were found to be still in exis- 


tence. These were excavated and 
were found to be of such nature that 
the “Carboseal” anti-leak treatment 
could not have been expected to seal 
the leakage. These were corroded or 
porous services, unrecorded leaking 
curb services, or mechanically in- 
jured main joints. Such joints were 
moist on the outside with the anti- 
leak liquid, indicating that it had 
penetrated the hemp but that settle- 
ment or other causes had disturbed 
the lead ring sufficiently to cause 
leakage. 

We are satisfied that this method 
of main treatment is effective and 
the program, though cautiously en- 
gaged in, can be continued with 
ever-mounting beneficial results. 


Presented at the Distribution Confer- 
ence of the Gas Section of Wisconsin 
Utilities Ass'n. 





WANTED 


Gas Holders, Pumps, Con- 
densers, Coolers, Tanks, 
Boilers, Buildings, Pipe, etc. 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
National Stock Yards (St. Clair 
County) Illinois 
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METER REPAIR 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 





Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 
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CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


HOLDER INSPECTION 


RIVETED OR WELDED 
FABRICATION & ERECTION 


AMBLER, PA. 


TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
PURIFIERS, WELDINGS 
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GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UG! REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UG! NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UG! HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


RUCTORS INC 
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Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Selectees Club 








who are now in Service 


F ALL the employee social ac- 
tivities carried on through co- 
operation of the Michigan 

Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit, 
Mich., probably the one that has the 
most popular appeal is the doings of 
the Selectee Club, organized and 

operated by the girl employees, al- 
though practically everybody takes 
some part in helping it along. 

This Selectee Club was started in 
July, 1940, by a few girls getting to- 
gether to do something for the 38 
gas company employees then in serv- 
ice. The club has grown as an in- 
creasing number of gas company em- 
ployees joined the armed forces and 
now every month the 184 men and 
one woman who are scattered around 
the world receive a package contain- 
ing much appreciated things that are 
hard to get where they may be lo- 


Guests of the Selectees Club of the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company at the party given for the families of employees 





Puts on a Tea Party 





Gas Company Honor Roll of employees in the Service, members 
of whose families were entertained by the Selectees Club of the 





Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit. 


cated. These girls are maintaining a 
line of communication with old 
friends and associates in the fighting 
rorces. 

Along the first of November the 
girls who make up the Selectee Club 
decided it would be nice to entertain 
the mothers, wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts of our men who had left the 
company to join the armed forces. 
The time was set for the afternoon 
of December 5th and when the mem- 
bers of this organization put their 
hearts into a project they are sure to 
come through with something fine 
and big. 

One hundred and thirty women re- 
sponded to invitations and met for 
tea in the specially decorated gas 
company auditorium, which turned 
out to be one of the outstanding so- 
cial events in gas company history. 






Upon arrival each guest was given 
a corsage, to which was attached a 
card showing the guests’ name, for 
ready identification by others. The 
party opened by singing the National 
Anthem, with two little girls, daugh- 
ters of gas company employees, post- 
ing the colors on the stage. Miss 
Ethel Bukart, president of the Selec- 
tee Club, gave an address of welcome 
to the ladies, Mr. Fink, Assistant 
General Manager, spoke briefly on 
behalf of the company, with appro- 
priate piano and vocal solos follow- 
ing. At the close of the program re- 
freshments were served and the 
ladies were given an opportunity to 
get acquainted. 

It has been said that it is hardest 
for those who only watch and wait, 
and it is activities like this that help 
to keep up the spirit of those on the 
Home Front. 
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SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


. Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 
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War Gases, by Morris B. Jacobs, 
Ph.D. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. 1942. 193 pages. Price $3.00. 


‘This book is intended to cover the 
essential chemical features of protec- 
tion against the war gases. It does 





ON THE JOB 
FOR OVER 


so in a concise, specific and thorough 
manner. 

Detection, identification and decon- 
tamination are the general phases of 
the subject which are treated. 

The author states that the aim of 
the book is to present these subjects 
in a way most useful to the gas iden- 
tification officer, the war gas chemist, 
the decontamination officer and the 
health officer. In addition it should 
be of value to air raid wardens and 
similar civilian defense officials. 

The main subjects covered are: 
Classification of Chemical Agents; 


Be: in the days when the telephone was still a 
curiosity, Connelly Iron Sponge was supplying the 
purifying needs of the leading gas companies of the 
East. And, like the telephone, its use has grown with the 
years until today it is depended upon throughout the 
country wherever the utmost in purification efficiency 


is demanded. 


Its extra high capacity and remarkable revivifying 
properties insure exceptionally long life and its cost per 
7 1000 feet of gas is unusually low. In the face of today’s 


The above prize 
winning photo is 
by 1. F. Patt of 
Providence Gas Co. 


unprecedented demands, these qualities are more im- 
portant than ever, and records prove that Connelly Iron 
Sponge is maintaining purification standards despite 


. increased daily loads. 


You'll find it profitable to get the facts about Connelly 
Iron Sponge. Connelly engineers will gladly consult 
with you without obligation. 


IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL : ELIZABETH WJ 
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the Physical Characteristics and Phy- 
siological Response of the War 
Gases; Effect of War Gases on Ma 
terials, Water, Food; Sampling; 
Scheme of Analysis; Detection and 
Determination of Arsenic; Confirm- 
atory Tests; Decontamination. 


as 
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Electrical Carbonization of Coal by 
H. Stevens, 32 Ehrman Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 24 pages, 842 x 11. 

This is a bibliography of the lit- 
erature which appeared between 1900 
and 1940, on the use of electricity for 
the carbonization of coal. References 
are given in chronological order and 
include many from foreign coun- 
tries. Patent and author indexes 
are appended. Pertinent laboratory 
studies have also been included. 


—j—__ 


The Chemical Formulary, V olume 
V, edited by H. Bennett (F.AJ.C.). 
Chemical Publishing Co., Ince., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 694 pages. Price 
$6.00. 

This book contains thousands of 
latest tested formulae from every 
important industry. Theory is not 
discussed. The information given is 
intended for practical use in the 
manufacture of marketable products 
or in the operation or maintenance 
of a plant. 

The formulae are new, and there 
is no repetition of material appear- 
ing in previous volumes. 

The book is divided into the fol- 
lowing sections: J. Introduction. I]. 
Adhesives. III, Beverages. IV. Cos- 
metics and Drugs. V. Emulsions and 
Dispersions. VI. Farm and Garden 
Specialties. VII. Food. VIII. Inks. 
IX. Leather, Skins, Furs. X. Lubri- 
cants, Oils, Fats. XI. Materials of 
Construction. XII. Metals and Metal 
Treatment. XIII. Paints, Enamels, 
Varnishes, Lacquers. XIV. Paper. 
XV. Photography. XVI. Polishes. 
XVIII. Rubber, Resins, Plastics, 
Waxes. XIX. Soaps, Cleaners. XX. 
Textiles, Fibres. XXI Miscellaneous. 


—_—_——_—____ 


Some of the Activities of 
Bureau of Mines in 1942 


Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, has informed Secretary 
Ickes that since December 7, 1941, the 
Bureau of Mines has perfected metal- 
lurgical processes which are now being 
used to tap reserves of low-grade ores, 
has more than doubled the output of 
helium, charted millions of tons of criti- 
cal, essential, and strategic ores, and 
launched programs to make secure the un- 
interrupted output of mines, smelters, 
quarries, and coke ovens and other facili- 
ties of the mineral industries. 
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Lone Star Gas Reorganization 
Approved by SEC 


The Securities Exchange Commission 
on Dec. Ist, entered an order formally 
approving a reorganization plan submitted 
by the Lone Star Gas Corporation and 
its subsidiaries under the holding com- 
pany act and permitting such declarations 
to become effective forthwith. 

Subsidiary companies involved in the re 
organization are Dallas Gas Company, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Community Nat 
ural Gas Company, Texas Cities Gas Com 
pany, Council Bluffs Gas Company and 
Lone Star Gasoline Company. 

The reorganization plan contemplates 
sale by the Lone Star Gas Corporation of 
its interest in the Council Bluffs Gas Com- 
pany, distribution of the Northern Natural 
Gas Company common stock owned by 
Lone Star to stockholders of this com- 
pany as a dividend, and the combining of 
the rest of the companies in the Lone 
Star system into two new operating com- 
panies to be created under the laws of 
Texas. 

—% 
Southwestern Gas Financing Plan 
Is Given Approval 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on Nov. 23d, approved a proposal 
submitted by the Texas Southwestern 
Gas Company for the issuance and sale 
of that company’s twenty-year sinking 
fund first mortgage 334 per cent bonds 
and twenty-five-year 6 per cent sinking 
fund debentures in connection with the 
previously approved plans for reorganiza- 
tion of the Southern Union Gas Company, 
and the New Mexico Gas Company, New 
Mexico Eastern Gas Company. 

The issue and sale of the securities ap- 
proved are necessary in the financing of 
the intersystem sales and acquisitions of 
certain properties and securities, the liqui- 
dation of certain subsidiary companies and 
the refinancing of the principal surviving 
operating company. 

Other companies involved in the re- 
organization include the Arkansas West- 
ern Gas Company, Quanah Water Com- 
pany, Southern Union Production Com- 
pany, Angels Peak Oil Company, Congress 
Oil Company and Summit Oil Company. 


a —__—_#e— = 


Schoellkopf Board Chairman 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 


Paul A. Schoellkopf, vice chairman of 
the board of directors of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors of that corpora- 
tion at its meeting held in New York, De- 
cember 10th. He succeeds the late Floyd 
L. Carlisle. 

Mr. Schoellkopf has been active in the 
affairs and operations of the Niagara 





Hudson System and its predecessor com- 
panies for the past thirty-five years. He 
has been a member of the board of di- 
re.tors of Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
;oration since 1929 and was its president 
from 1929 to 1933. He was then elected 
vice chairman of the board of directors, 
which position he has since occupied. Mr. 
Schoellkopf is also chairman of the board 
of directors of Buffalo, Niagara and East- 
ern Power Corporation and president of 
The Niagara Falls Power. Company, 

In 1907 Mr. Schoellkopf became as- 





Paul A. Schoellkopf 


sociated with his father as assistant to 
the secretary and treasurer of the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufactur- 
ing Company, one of the predecessor com- 
panies of The Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. In 1913 he became its general man- 
ager. 

During World War I the several gen- 
erating and distributing power companies 
at Niagara Falls were consolidated into 
the present The Niagara Falls Power 
Company, and in 1920 Mr. Schoellkopf 
became its president and has continued in 
active charge since that time. 

In 1925 The Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany joined with other major operating 
utilities in western New York to form 
Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power Cor- 
poration, with Mr. Schoellkopf as its pres- 
ident. He served in that capacity until 
1929, when he was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

On June 18, 1929, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation was formed by the 
consolidation of several major utility 
groups serving a large portion of upper 
New York State, and Mr. Schoellkopf 
was made president. 


Officers and Directors of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association 
For 1943 


President: J. C. Happenny, President, 
Oklahoma Power & Water Co., Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. 

First Vice President: E. C. 
President, Consolidated Gas 
Corp., Oklahoma ,City, Oklahoma. 

Second Vice President: George Mc- 
Lean, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: D. S. Kennedy, Treasurer, 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Kate A. Niblack, Oklahoma 


Joullian, 
Utilities 


Secretary : 
City. 
% 
John W. West, Jr., Receives 
A.G.A, Appointment 


John W. West, Jr., Secretary of the 
Residential Section of the American Gas 
\ssociation, has been appointed assistant 
managing director of the Association, it 
has been announced by Alexander For- 
ward, managing director. 


Mr. West joined the Association in 
1925. He was first engaged in safety ac- 
tivities, which are still under his direction, 
and subsequently was promoted to the 
positions of field representative and Sec- 
retary of the Commercial Section, since 
known as the Residential Section. 

Mr. West is a graduate of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, where he also took post graduate 
work and served as an instructor for two 
years. He performed inspection work for 
the State Corporation of Virginia, fol- 
lowed by sales af equipment to utilities in 
Virginia and North Carolina, 

Subsequently he was in charge of pur- 
chase and measurement of natural and 
casing head gas in Oklahoma and Texas 
fields for the Tidal Oil and Gas Company 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. In 1920, he returned 
to Virginia to become chief engineer of 
the Commission in charge of public util- 
ities. There he was engaged in appraisal, 
valuation, rate making and servicing activ- 
ities in connection with telephone, water, 
street railway, gas and electric utilities. 
He joined the American Gas Association 
February 1, 1925. 


$—__—__ 


A. R. Bailey of Coast Counties Co. 
Enters Supply Branch of Army 


Allan R. Bailey, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, of Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Company, has been commissioned Major 
in the Services of Supply branch of the 
Army. Major Bailey was head of the 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee. 
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Cincinnati Will Be Host to 49th 
Meeting of ASHVE 


The 49th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers will provide a forum for the 
exchange of vital engineering informa- 
tion, according to the statement of Pres. 
E. O. Eastwood, Seattle, who announced 
the time and place of the meeting 
January 25-27, 1943, Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Meetings Committee has prepared 
a streamlined program which includes 
subjects of wartime interest, such as fuel 
conservation, food dehydration, manpower 
problems, warship ventilation and physi- 
ological studies affecting efficiency and 
health. A special panel discussion of the 
subject, “How to Keep Fit in Cold 
Homes” will be a feature of one session. 

Four technical sessions will be held, 
commencing on Monday morning, January 
25, and there will be several research pa- 
pers covering studies of heating plant 
operation with reduced night temperatures, 
resistance of various building materials to 
vapor transmission, and performance of 
air duct outlets. 

The members of the Cincinnati Chapter 
will be hosts for the occasion and the 
Committee on Arrangements has an- 
nounced three outstanding social func- 
tions: First, a joint meeting with mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Engineers’ Club 
at noon on Monday; a get-together din- 
ner and ice show on Monday evening, and 
the Annual Banquet on Tuesday evening. 


———_—___- 


“Make Every Minute Count” !« 
Slogan of Servel War Workers 


War workers at Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana, observed the first anniversary of 


Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1942 by 
pledging themselves to “MAKE EVERY 
MINUTE COUNT” in the production of 
war supplies needed to help the United 
States win a speedy victory in the war. 
Details of the new campaign—dedicated 
to more than 500 Servel employees in the 
armed forces—were worked out by a six- 
man committee representing both workers 
and management. These plans were 
formulated after a careful study of the 


fore, | solemnly pledge that, as a soldier 
of production I will put forth my very 
best efforts to ‘Make Every Minute Count’ 
in the production of 
ed to help U. S 


ous 


things that are need- 
win a speedy and glori- 


signed these pledges re- 
ms bearing the slogan, “Mak: 
” which 


11 Count they will 
wear every day while at work. 


As soon as all 


| 
ley artment Nave 


Ort tk the 


employees of any one 
their personal 
company’s production of 
weapons and materials of 
that department, will be given 
handsome double 
dress wear. 


pledged 
Sup] 
essential wat 
workers in 
wing pins for street or 

Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, 
Inc., is general chairman of the campaign. 
In the principal talk at the kick-off meet- 
ing on December 7, he declared that “What 
America needs—and what every Servelian 
needs—to win this war is to get fighting 
mad 

“In launching this campaign our one and 
only objective is to help win the war as 
quickly as possible,” he said. “But we 
have just begun. There is still a long, 
long road ahead to victory.” 

Mr. Ruthenburg also declared that 
Servel has one of the greatest assets of 
any war industry in the nation. 

“This asset,” he said, “lies in the feel- 
ing that Servel is a great institution and 
one that has the tremendous possibilities 
in the post-war period. Not only has 
Servel successfully converted to war but 
it will again convert to peace. When the 
time is ready for this conversion Servel 
will be among the first to undertake the 
task of providing commodities that will 
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be urgently needed in the reconstruction 
era.” 

Servel’s current war production in- 
cludes airplane wings, breech casings, fire 
units for field ranges, airplane engine 
aircraft parts and many forms 
of miscellaneous war work services. 

In addition to all this Servel is building 
gas and kerosene refrigerators, as well 
as commercial refrigerating equipment, 
sent to army camps both here and abroad. 
Hundreds of Servel refrigerators are now 
in operation in army bases in Africa, 
islands in the Pacific area, and in South 
\merica. These refrigerators are used 
mainly for the storage of serums and 
other medical supplies which must be kept 
at constant temperatures. 


castings, 


——f>—____ 
Ruthenberg Re-elected Pres, 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce 


Louis Ruthenberg, president of Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Chamber of Com- 
merce at the recent annual meeting of that 
organization in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Coast Counties Co. Elects 
Edmund Vice-President 


Harvey Edmund has been elected Vice- 
President and General Manager of Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company, 
Santa Cruz, California. 


Rehabilitation of Gas Properties 


Arthur J. Smith, gas engineer, who has 
specialized in rehabilitating gas properties, 
is now located at 5130 Dorchester, Chi- 
cago. 


best war production programs now in 
operation in other leading industries. 

First step in the campaign was to se- 
cure pledges from all workers—both men bie, Ti 100 nee 
and women—stating that they would do ion A Sees 
everything possible to speed the battle of 
production. Each pledge, attractively 
printed in red and blue, carries the follow- 
ing obligation : 

“I recognize that as an employee of 
Servel, Inc., engaged in the production of 
war materials, I have a responsibility to 
my country, my fellow workers and to 
the men in the armed services. There- 
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Speakers at the ‘“‘kick-off’’ dinner for the Servel drive for increased 
war production are shown above. Left to right are Lieutenant Rausch, 
of the army air forces; N. |. Townsend, secretary and treasurer of Servel, 
Inc.; Lieut, Comdr. F. G. Healy of the U. S. Navy; Louis Ruthenburg, 
president of Servel; W. E. Baker, vice-president of Servel in charge of 
production, who was toastmaster; August Horstman, president of the 
Servel Employees’ Association, and Maj. F. A. Dixon, army air forces 
resident representative. The dinner was held December 12th at the 
Hotel McCurdy. 
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J. J. Winn, Jr., Portland, Oregon, 
With Corps of Engineers 


\ commission of major in the Corps o1 
Army of the United States, 
John J. Winn, Jr 
manager of Portland (Ore.) 
Trained in engi 
Massachusetts Institute oft 
Technology and Johns Hopkins Univers 
ity, Winn began his career in utility sales 
and engineering with Stone & Webster 
joining Portland Gas & 
Company six years ago he had 


Engineers, 
has been received by 
commercial 
Gas & 
neering at 


Coke Company 


Before Coke 


been witl 
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Semet-Solvay Wins “E” Award 


“For high achievement in the produc 
ior war material” the Army-Navy 
E” has been awarded to the Syracuse 
plant he Semet-Solvay Company, a 


subsidiary of Allied and Dye 


Robert p. 


Chemical 


Corporation The letter of 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, an- 
1iouncing the award extended congratula 
tions to the employees of Semet-Solvay 
Company “for accomplishing more than 
seemed reasonable or possible a vear ago.” 
Chis is the second Allied Chemical sub 
sidiary to win the eted “E” award re 
cently, the Solvay Process Company’s 
Hopewell, Va., plant having won theirs 
reviously 
Phe Semet-Solvay plant at Syracuse 
akes chemical products vital to the war 
effort The presentatior of the “E” 
irgee was made during an impressive 
eremony by Col. A. J. Schamehorn, 
S. A., Deputy District Chief, Roch- 
ter Ordnance District, while “E” lapel 
ins were presented to employes by Lt 
John T. Casey, U. S. N. R, 












































J. J. Winn, Jr. 
the Consolidated Gas, Electric, Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore and the 
Hartford Gas Company. He had been 


chairman of the industrial section of the 
New England Gas Association and was a 
member of the industrial equipment and 
refrigeration the A.G.A. 
He was also a member of the board of 
directors and chairman of the sales com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Gas 
tion. 


committees of 


Asse cia 


Major Winn was active in community 
and business groups and was a member 
of the Oregon State Board of Education 


He was vice president of both the East 
Side Commercial and Sales Managers 
clubs, a member of the National Sales 


Executive association and chairman of the 
Portland Rotary Club’s nationally known 
“Dutch Uncle” program. 
He was a veteran of World War 1 
R. W. Allen Joins Staff of 
Wheelco Inst. Co. 
Roger W 


for Foxboro Co. at 


Allen, district sales engineer 
Atlanta, Ga., for the 
ast “si ‘ars, has amed soutl 

past “six years, ha named south 
eastern district manager for Wheelco In 
struments Co., He will make his 
Dr., At 


been 


Chicago. 
headquarters at 305 Techwood 
lanta, 

Allen attended 
f Technology and 


A native of Atlanta, 
Massachusetts Institute « 


holds an electrical engineering degree from 
Georgia Technological Institute. He is 
licensed as a professional engineer by tl 
state of Georgia. 




















Pay Roll Calculator 


Pay rolls and job costs can be figured 
in a fraction of the usual time through 
the use of a new calculator, according to 
the manufacturers, the Berger-Bricker 
Company, of 433 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 
principle, 
this device includes all hourly rates of 
from $0.50 to $1.75 with a half-cent 
It covers all time 
with divisions 
Made of lac- 
quered wood and fits into a desk drawer 
Selling price is $7.50 


Operating on a simple new 
pay 
spread between rates. 
periods up to 104 
of one-tenth of an 


hours 
hour. 








LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 





Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


















Wethly Joins Wilputte 
Organization 


Franz Wethly, whose career as a de- 
signer and builder of by-product coke 
ovens has taken him around the world, 
has joined the Wilputte Coke Oven Cor- 
poration, it was announced recently by 
L. N. Wilputte, president. Mr. Wethly, 
until recently vice president of the Otto 
Construction Company, came to this coun 
try in 1939 from The Hague, Netherlands, 
where he directed the Dutch operations 
of the Otto interests. Wilputte Coke 
Oven Corporation is a subsidiary of Semet 
Solvay Company, which is a subsidiary of 
\llied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


Miss Gladys Price Now in WAVES 


Miss Gladys Price, home service di 
rector of the Southern Counties Gas Com 
pany (Los Angeles) has ‘been commis- 
sioned a _ lieutenant grade in the 
Women’s Naval The commis- 
sion was presented by Lieutenant Frances 
E. Shoup at the Los Angeles Naval Arm- 


ory. 


junior 
Resery = 


Gladys P. Price 


\lready at Smith College, Northamp 
ton, Mass., Miss Price will receive a 
month’s instruction and conditioning after 
which she will be on duty somewhere in 
the continental United States. 

She has been home service director of 
the Southern Counties Gas Company since 
1933 

Miss 


service 


Mercedes Bates, formerly home 
representative in has 
been appo‘nted acting home service super- 


Miss 


Hollywood 


visor to suc¢ eed Pri e€ tor the dura 


tion 


Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Conference 


The A. G, A. 
cial Gas Conference 
for March 11!th to 
Statler in Detroit 
the program will be 


Industrial and Commer- 
has been scheduled 
12th at the Hotel 

Information outlining 


available later 
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Obituary 


MABON P. ROPER 


Mabon P. Roper, 50, president of George 
D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, IIl., and 
a national figure in the gas stove and ap- 
pliance industry, died December 10th. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
Roper, he was ‘born in Rockford, April 19, 
1892, and had lived there all his life. 
“He was educated in local schools and 
was graduated in June, 1914, from Cor- 
neil University with a degree in mechani- 
cal engineering. 





Mabon P. Roper 


After his graduation from Corneli, Mr. 
Roper entered the employ of the firm, 
then known as the Eclipse Gas Stove Com- 
pany. He started at the bottom and rose 
progressively from errand boy to file clerk, 
member of the billing department, credit 
manager and secretary. 

In this manner he gained first hand 
knowledge of the firm’s extensive opera- 
tions that stood him in good stead when 
he took over its direction upon the death 
of his father, Nov. 17, 1925. 

Mabon Roper’s history was closely tied 
in with that of the Roper company, many 
old timers recalling how as a boy of 10 
or 12 he accompanied his father on many 
business trips during which the elder Mr. 
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Roper laid the groundwork for general 
acceptance of the gas stove as a cooking 
medium. 

From the time he entered the employ 
of the company in 1914, he had a hand in 
shaping its destiny. A willing lieutenant, 
he equipped himself well in knowledge of 
company problems, and assumed complete 


responsibility of management when _ his 
father died in 1925. 
\t the time of his death, he was presi- 


dent and a director of George D. Roper 
Corporation, and a director of Blackhawk 
Engineering Company, Roper subsidiary. 


D. C. JOHNSON 


David C. Johnson, vice-president of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, and president of New York Steam 
Corporation, died December 19th at his 
home, 420 Park Avenue (Manhattan) of 
a heart attack. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Brooklyn on 
August 24, 1885. He attended Polytech- 
nic Preparatory School and Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he was 
graduated in 1906 with the degree of me- 
chanical engineer. On leaving college he 
was employed for a short time by the 
Astoria Light, Heat and Power Company, 
one of the predecessors of Consolidated 
Edison Company, working on the con- 
struction of a new gas works. He then 
became assistant engineer to H. deB. Par- 
sons, consulting engineer. He was em- 
ployed by Humphreys and Miller, consult- 
ing engineers, in connection with the ap- 
praisal of public utility properties, and 
for a year by Kean, Taylor and Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as statistician. 

Soon after The National City Company 
was organized, Mr. Johnson became asso- 
ciated with that company and in 1918 was 
appointed manager of its public utilities 
department. There he investigated and 
negotiated the financing of many large 
public utility companies in this and other 
countries. In 1922 he was elected a di- 
rector of New York Steam Corporation; 
in 1927 a vice-president, and in 1928 presi- 
dent of that company. In 1937 he was 
elected a vice-president of Consolidated 
Edison Company, and in March of the 
following year, a trustee. Mr. Johnson 
was also a director of the Long Island 
Railroad Company and a trustee of Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, and a mem- 
ber of its Finance Committee. He was 
the author of “Yields of Bonds and 
Stocks,” a widely used financial refer- 
ence book 





lation. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stepper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 
Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 
Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Gas Industry. 








FRANK D. CADWALLADER 


Frank D. Cadwallader, vice president in 
charge of public relations for the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company, died Novem- 
ber 29 after an illness of three days. 

Mr. Cadwallader was widely known 
throughout the utility industry, here and 
in other parts of the country, and was an 
important figure in the national advertis- 
ing program of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

He was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
July 4, 1882. His first contacts with the 
utility business were in Lowell and To- 
ronto. In 1912 he became New England 
representative of the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation of New York. In 1927 
he came to the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company as vice president in charge of 
sales and continued in that capacity until 
January 1, 1937, when he became vice 
president in charge of public relations for 
the company. 


FREDERICK M. BECKET 


Frederick M. Becket, a consultant to the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, had 
been associated with the corporation and 
its subsidiaries since 1906, died December 
Ist at the age of 67. 

Mr. Becket was formerly president of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc., and former vice-president 
of Union Carbide Company, Electro 
Metallurgical Company and Haynes Stel- 
lite Company, all units of the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation. 

He had received numerous awards, in- 
cluding the Modern Pioneer Award of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in 1940. 





Standard Specifications for 
Gas Floor Furnaces 


Standard minimum specifications for gas 
floor furnaces of the gravity circulating 
type have been approved by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York (Commercial Standard 
CS99-42). With the latest American 
Standard Approval Requirements for 
Central Heating Gas Appliances (ASA.: 
Z21.13-1940) as basic prerequisites, this 
standard covers construction and installa- 
tion requirements for gravity circulating 
type gas floor furnaces, including those 
having single or dual wall register out- 
lets, for use with natural, manufactured, 
mixed and liquefied petroleum gases. 

This new standard, which was devel- 
oped by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, includes the sizing, placement, gen- 
eral installation requirements, venting, gas 
connections and methods of certifying 
compliance with the standard. 

ao ae 

Gas Engines. Vertical, four-cycle, to- 
tally enclosed “CCG” gas engines are de- 
scribed and illustrated in considerable de- 
tail in Bulletin S-550-B21 issued by 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. Construction 
details are featured. For normal station- 
ary service they are, built in six sizes 
ranging from 200 to 535 H.P. Copy of 
bulletin on request. 
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IRON OXIDE for gas purification 













The largest iron oxide plant in the world, stocking 
600,000 bushels of ready-to-use sponge at all times. 











Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
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Long Island City, New York 


Inc. 
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Gas Industry in 1942 


(Continued from page 14) 


heating and 36% for space heating. 

Appointment by the Association of 
a Committee on Post-War Planning 
recognizes the vital necessity for pre 
paring how to meet the stepped-up 
competition immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities and to pre 
pare for the inevitable dislocation of 
industry. A survey of gas company 
opinion shows that a majority of 
companies feel that if they render 
efficient and satisfactory service now 
their customers will become boosters 
of gas fuel in the post-war period. 

A survey conducted during the 
year brought out the fact that gas 
companies were in favor of having 
the American Gas Association co- 
ordinate and supervise the research 
work of the gas industry. Among 
the branches of the industry spe- 
cifically named to conduct research 
projects were the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories, the 
Institute of Gas Technology, the 
utilities and the gas appliance manu- 
facturers. 





Gas Heating Survey 
(Continued from page 21) 


lined in the “Procedure” section of 
the “Heating Survey and Calcula- 
tion” form is followed, it has been 
found that the work of arriving at a 
proper furnace size is simpler than 
if the estimator jumps from one part 
of the procedure to another. In this 
manner, all measurements can be 
made at the same time and all charts 
can be read at the same time, thus 
leaving simple addition to be per- 
formed in order to arrive at the cor- 
rect furnace size. 

The majority of homes in South 
ern California fall within the 2H 
tvpe—stucco, paper, studs, lath and 
plaster — for which a coefficient of 
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0.398 and an input factor of 26 have 
been found the most practical. 

The method of simplified calcula- 
tion, F. O. Suffron, managing direc- 
tor of the Institute of Gas Heating 
Industries, declared at Los Angeles, 
was designed to meet the worst pos- 
sible conditions in that area. 

“We determined upon the worst 
condition that would be satisfactory,” 
Mr. Suffron said, “and then decided 
upon a differential of 40% between 
average outside and average inside 
as being suitable. The chief purpose 
of the calculating method we have 
devised is to improve installation of 
gas heating furnaces and to assure 
adequate heating. The system comes 
within 5% efficiency.” 

The plan falls within the provi- 
sions of the Los Angeles Municipal 
Code and has been pronounced ac- 
ceptable by the city authorities. 

While the method of heat calcula- 
tion outlined in this article was de- 
signed for weather conditions in 
Southern California and is applic- 
able, in the form presented here, only 
to that area, the basic method can be 
made adaptable to any section of the 
country by designing charts, tables, 
coefficients and input factors to cor- 
respond with construction types and 
temperature differentials suitable to 
respective sections of the United 
States. 





All-Out War Effort 


(Continued from page 26) 


tricts to introduce the program. From 
then on it will be carried on through 
smaller educational meetings in the 
sub towns. We had already planned 
a nutrition course for our employees 
when Servel came along with an or- 
ganized program that we were able 
to adapt easily to our situation. 

Yes, we find ourselves doing some 
unthought-of things in the war ef- 
fort, but we believe that it is a prac- 
tical investment of time and money 








3704 Superior Ave 


Our facilities are now mainly employed 
on war work. For those limited purposes 
for which our regular line of products 
is permitted, we shall continue to sup- 
ply them, Later, when normal conditions 
are restored, Barber will furnish its 
customary service to the trade on high 
quality Burners and Regulators. 


Latest Catalog on request. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


Cleveland, 0. 





20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


to the communities, to the cause of 
Victory and to ourselves. 





Validity of Contract 


(Continued from page 30) 


removed. In other words, the device 
is personal property and may be re- 
moved from the building notwith- 
standing objections of the property 
owner. 

Therefore, under all circum- 
stances, when determining whether a 
device or equipment is a trade fix- 
ture, and, whereby it is a permanent 
portion of the building or premises, 
the important consideration is: Was 
it intended to be a permanent fixture, 
and is it attached to the building or 
premises in such a manner that it 
cannot be removed without perma- 
nent damage to the building or prem- 
ises? If so, it is a trade fixture and 
cannot be removed by the gas corpo- 
ration, unless consent of the proper- 
ty owner is obtained. 

In Alwes v. Richheimer, 47 S. W. 
(2d) 1084, it was shown that a cor- 
poration attached to a building cer- 
tain articles such as seats, electric 
fans and the like. In holding this 
corporation not entitled to remove 
the articles, the court said: 

“We think the articles emunerated 
above are fixtures because, not only are 
they attached to the building, but are 
used and are useful in connection with 
the building.” 

On the other hand, in National 
Company v. Mishler Company, 167 
Atl. 324, it was shown that a corpo- 
ration installed 668 opera chairs in 
the auditorium of a building to re- 
place approximately 700 old chairs. 

In this case the corporation did 
not originally intend to permanently 
attach the chairs to the leased build- 
ing. Therefore, since the chairs were 
attached by screws readily removable 
the higher court held the chairs to be 
personal property and _ removable, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
landlord objected to their removal. 











Cross Country Trans- 
mission Lines —Distri- 
bution Lines—Short 
Service Extensions — 
Stripping Pipe for 
Reconditioning and 
Relaying— Ordinary 
Maintenance. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


‘Pioneer of the Small Trencher 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Please enter our order for Computers as follows 4 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid ’ 
a 
| a a 
....HIGH Pressure Computer : LENeri,,’P : pe-reet 
....LOW Pressure Computer : SPreiric cuaviT® 
' o P eo? ose0s8 
sy career erin Stes oe ee : a 
£3888 
CONSTANTS 
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4 Make The Most Of, Your 


x 
x 
» 
% Capital Snvestment For Victory 


* Your Government is counting on you to make 

sie & your equipment last by adequate repairs for the 

& duration. This calls for a maintenance program 

+ % unprecedented. Let our representatives show you 

‘& how to keep your meters measuring. Let our rep- 

resentatives acquaint you with a modernizing pro- 

gram that will give you so much for'so little. Your 

oldest Sprague Meters can be modernized with a 

minimum of effort and expense to equal those fresh 

from today’s assembly line — metefs’ capable of 

meeting load conditions for some time to come. 

Safeguard your meter investment and conserve gas 

through accurate measurement by adopting an in- 

telligent maintenance program for the duration. 
Conserve for Victory. 












THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT «+ CONN. 














DAVENPORT. IOWA °¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ¢ HOUSTON, TEXAS 












LOS ANGELES, CAL. ° ST. LOUIS, MO. ° MELBOURNE, AUST. 











